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worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
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progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
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Rambles of a Roving Parson 


AUTUMN 
George A. Gay 


Many years ago William H. Carruth, an 
American educator, penned lines which have 
remained favorites of all readers. The poem 
was entitled “Each in His Own Tongue,” 
and the second stanza always has appealed 
to lovers of nature: 


A haze on the far horizon, 


The infinite, tender sky, 


The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 

And all over upland and lowland 

The charm of the goldenrod, 

Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 


The reader can see the picture which these 
lines draw. He can see Lake Erie, at this 
time of year, covered with a tender film of 
haze. He can see acres of corn awaiting the 
reaper. Later he will hear the hoarse croak 
of the geese, and everywhere the goldenrod 
burns in splendor. 

And the Master Painter touches with his 
magic brush the leaves of the trees and the 
bushes, and scarlet and gold and yellow min- 
gle their bright tints with the somber green 
of the pines and the hemlocks. The fields 
are brown, and the streams shining like sil- 
ver as they wind across the pastures give to 
the picture a tranquillity and charm that no 
merely human touch can contribute. 

Our ears are filled with the discordant 
cries of men. Our eyes are plagued by the 
scenes of destruction and of agony, not only 
in Europe but along our highways and 
wherever man’s revengeful spirit or careless 
hand destroys human life and property. We 
would not have it so. Our spirits crave 
peace and friendliness. We need comfort 
and assurance fully as much as we need 
resolution and courage. 

Why not turn away from the radio reports 
of battles and schemes, why not turn from 
the headlines which alarm us, why not go up 
into the hills or into the woods and the 
fields and accept the balm which autumn 
always offers to us? 


OHIO LETTER 


Special meetings have been held in the 
churches in Ohio this fall, most of them in 
the form of associations. At the Washing- 
ton Association, held in Marietta early in 
September, a representative group discussed 
plans for calling a minister to the circuit. 
Each representative reported as to what co- 
operation his or her church could give. The 
finding of a suitable minister was left to the 
convention officials. At the Ballou Associa- 
tion, held at Mt. Carmel late in September, 
plans were made for the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the association in 1943. One 
member was received into the Mt. Carmel 
church at this session. The speaker at the 
morning service of the Sawyer Association, 
held in Bellville in October, was a former 
judge from Mansfield. He stressed the 
privileges of religious freedom. The Cen- 
tral-Winchester Association, held in Jersey 
in October, witnessed a ceremony in which 
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the former pastors of the Jersey church, 
Rev. L. P. and Rev. Martha G. Jones, were 
named pastors emeritus of that church. 
The Miami Association, held in Springboro 
late in October, was the occasion for the 
celebration of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Springboro church. At the 
Montgomery Association, held in New Madi- 
son early in November, strong sermons were 
given by Rev. Harriet E. Druley and Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott. Definite reports have not 
been received from the Huron and Murray 
Associations. At all of them, the offerings 
for the Ministerial Relief Fund were unusu- 
ally large. 

The Universalist Youth Fellowship of Ohio 
tried a new venture in the form of a week- 
end institute at Kent October 10-12. Rey. 
Douglas Frazier, director of youth activi- 
ties, was the principal speaker. He ex- 
plained the new plans of the Youth Fellow- 
ship and stated the ideals of the organization. 
Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron led a con- 
ference on “Co-operation of Youth with the 
Church” and Rev. William G. Schneider of 
North Olmsted led a conference on the rec- 
reational side of church life. Plans are go- 
ing forward for the holding of another such 
institute in another section of the state next 
spring. 

The Church School Association has set up 
achievement goals for every school. It is 
also making plans for the Buckeye Junior 
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WHO’S WHO 


Willard L. Sperry is dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, author of many books, a 
frequent contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, 
and is much sought after in both England 
and America as a preacher and lecturer. 


Carl S. Weist is a minister of the Congre- 
gational Christian Church and is pastor of 
the Community Church of Mt. Vernon, 
Nz Y¥. 


James Gordon Gilkey has been pastor of 
the South Congregational Church, Springfield, 
Mass., since 1917, is professor of Biblical 
literature in Amherst College, is author of 
many books and a lecturer and preacher for 
many special occasions. 


William Colton Clark is a retired Congre- 
gational clergyman living at Hardwick, Vt. 


John Wright Buckham was professor of 
Christian theology at the Pacific School of 
Religion from 1903 to 1937, and since then 
professor emeritus. He has written many 
books and has been a welcome contributor 
to the Christian Leader and its predecessors 
for many years. 


8. E. Gerard Priestley has been for five 
years minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, N. Y., and is now on the lecture 
platform. 


Harmon M. Gehr is minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, our most popular 
regular contributor, is the Unitarian minister 
of Milton, Mass., and author of many par- 
ables and tales for young people. 
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The Climax of the Celebration 


r NHE celebration of the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of John Murray is moving 
rapidly toward its climax. On December 7, there 

will be held special services in many of our churches, 

and on December 10, the birthday, there will be din- 
ners, with speeches, pageants and plays. 

It is fortunate for all of us that we have so helpful 
and interesting a book as Hell’s Ramparts Fell to as- 
sist us in our preparations. It gives us a better pic- 
ture of Murray than Murray gave us himself. We 
get tired of the stilted language of the autobiography. 
It is a great relief to read the more complete story 
given to us by Skinner and Cole and to have it told 
in direct, vigorous English. For anyone with even a 
shred of scholarship, it is refreshing to have such an 
honest book. Nothing is told as fact for which the 
authors do not have authority, and what is given as 
opinion is buttressed by suggestive hints in old writ- 
ings, collateral circumstances and high probability. 

The Murray who steps out of the pages of Hell’s 
Ramparts Fell is a stronger character, a more moving 
and eloquent preacher, and a more useful citizen than 
we get from the volumes of tiresome letters or the 
story told by Murray himself and by Judith Sargent, 
his second wife. 

For example, we have been inclined to think of Mur- 
ray as a man who was swayed mainly by his emotions. 
That he was an emotional man we know, and doubt- 
less this gave him his power over large congregations, 
but Skinner and Cole rescue from the debris of the 
autobiography many illustrations of his intellectual 
acumen and integrity. 

On his way from Ireland to London, a young man 
in his twenties, he stops to see a Rey. Mr. Tucker 
whom he had known in Ireland. They discussed the 
reasons which prevented their making a permanent 
connection with Wesley. They were drawn to Wesley, 
but, as Murray put it, “We could not hit upon an 
expedient to continue in the connection and preserve 
our integrity.” 

The mind of Murray was quick and vigorous. He 
was effective in debate. He could preach a telling 
sermon from a text handed to him after he had reached 
the pulpit. 

His quick wit was shown in his reply to a preacher 
of the Seventh Day Baptists. This man went on foot 
nine miles every Saturday to preach. One time, Mur- 
ray asked him how many he had in his congregation 
and was told “about a hundred.” Murray then asked, 
“How many of this number are elected to everlasting 


life?” Answer: “I cannot tell.” Question: “Do you 
believe fifty are elected?” Answer: “Oh no, nor 
twenty.” Question: “Ten perhaps?” Answer: “There 
may be ten.” Question: “Do you think the nonelect 
can take any step to extricate themselves from the 
tremendous situation in which the decrees of heaven 
have placed them?” Answer: “Oh no, they might as 
well attempt to pull the stars from the firmament of 
heaven.” Question: “And do you think your preach- 
ing can assist them?” Answer: “Certainly not, every 
sermon they hear will sink them deeper and deeper 
in damnation.” Murray: “And so then, you walk 
nine miles every Saturday to sink ninety persons out 
of a hundred deeper and deeper into never-ending 
misery.” 

All those old debates and most of the arguments of 
Murray’s day are dead. His sermons are kept alive 
only on brown, brittle, crackling paper, and few ever 
look at them. But the man survives because of his 
deeds and his character. 


Always we have been inclined to sympathize with 
the people who say that John Murray has been given 
too much credit for establishing the Universalist 
Church. These people point to the preaching of the 
Congregationalists in Boston, Charles Chauncy, Jeremy 
Belknap, Jonathan Mayhew, who were attacking the 
dogma of an endless hell before Murray landed, to 
the work of Caleb Rich and Adams Streeter who be- 
gan preaching about the time that Murray came and 
who had no connection with him, and especially to 
the long and fruitful life of Dr. George de Benneville 
who landed at Philadelphia in 1741, the year that Mur- 
ray was born, and to a score of other Universalist 
preachers and agencies. 

Over a hundred years ago, Thomas Whittemore dealt 
with this matter. In his Modern History of Univer- 
salism he gave an account of these forerunners of Mur- 
ray and then wrote: 

“These are the traces of Universalism as it existed 
in the United States previously to, and at the time of 
Mr. Murray’s arrival. But this doctrine can be said 
to have been then scarcely known; and as his labors 
were the principal cause of exciting public attention 
to the subject, and of establishing societies of that faith 
in different parts of the country, particularly in our 
populous cities and towns, he is justly considered as 
the Father of Universalism in America.” 


As Whittemore printed Father of Universalism in 
America in capital letters, we are sure that he was 
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fully convinced. We ourselves prefer to call Murray 
one of the fathers. 

What is the position taken by Skinner and Cole? 
They say: 

“In reality, there can be no ‘Father of Universalism.’ 
No one man was the ‘first’ preacher or the ‘first’ writer. 
It was a co-operative affair, each one contributing his 
particular belief and action to the colorful stream of 
liberal thought. Some worked with meager tools in 
the backwoods and frontier districts. Others, like 
John Murray and Winchester, played more dramatic 
roles in establishing societies, building churches and 
cementing scattered groups into some semblance of 
organization and unity.” 

Because we celebrate with some degree of perspec- 
tive and intelligence, we need not lack enthusiasm. We 
are recalling a great life story. We are paying honor 
to a true servant of God. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA 


N Leaves from an Old Church Record Book by 
I Simeon C. Smith, published by Universalist Pub- 

lishing House, we find one of the most interesting 
of the old Universalist stories. It tells of the beginning 
of our Provincetown church and illustrates the many 
ways in which our gospel was spread: 

“The sea has given us everything, even our religion. 
In 1820 two young girls, Sylvia and Elizabeth Free- 
man, were one day playing on the shore on Long 
Point. The settlement, as everyone knows, began on 
Long Point. Something washing about in the tide 
attracted their attention, and fishing it out with a long 
stick they at last brought to the beach a water-soaked 
book, The Life of John Murray. Strange that that 
book fell overboard and, stranger still, that ocean cur- 
rents brought it over leagues of stormy sea to that 
little group of houses on the tip end of Cape Cod! 
But there was vitality enough in the book and espe- 
cially in John Murray’s religion to keep both afloat. 
After the book was dried it was passed about from 
hand to hand. Many read and believed what Murray 
preached. Thus began the liberal religion in our town. 
It must have been no easy task for them to leave their 
old church and its associations and their friends, and 
come out boldly to embrace the new faith. They were 
pioneers, like their Pilgrim ancestors, and formed a 
new organization that symbolized what they believed 
to be sane and good and true.” 

This story also appears on pp. 131-132 of The 
Provincetown Book by Rev. Nancy W. Paine Smith. 
It is worth preserving. 


A FAMOUS LAWSUIT 


HE late Dr. Levi Powers often said, “Those 

Gloucester people who fought John Murray 

didn’t care so much about his doctrine but they 
did care about losing the tax money.” 

Nobody in his day was better informed about the 
history of the Independent Christian Church of 
Gloucester, Mass., than Levi Powers. He put his 
finger on the cause of the intense bitterness against 
the Universalists. They were trying to get out of 
paying taxes for the support of the duly-constituted 
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established church. Once let them win and the door 
would be open for any kind of so-called religious group 
to escape payment. Not only so, but the sporadic, 
irregular, heretical religious bodies would have the tax 
money and be strengthened. 

We have only to study our own times to understand 
how quick and hostile is-the reaction to what affects 
the pocketbook. We have our share of generous 
people, but also our share of the people who resent 
taxes and who.come down hard on a minister who 
suggests that we might try a different kind of social 
order. So it is easy for us to put ourselves back into 
the atmosphere of eighteenth-century Gloucester. It. 
was a strong, determined, angry majority that the 
people in that Independent Christian Church had to. 
face after they perfected their organization January 
1, 1779. 

On July 4, 1776, the people of the colonies had 
declared publicly that they had a right to choose their 
own government. Now a group enunciated the right 
to choose their own church and to pay for no other. 
Murray was arrested, ordered to leave town, stoned, 
called a Romanist in disguise, a spy, a vagabond. His. 
people were fined and one of them was sent to jail. 
The lawsuit excited interest far and wide. The case 
had to be tried twice. In the first trial the judges. 
ordered a verdict against the Universalists, but the 
jury refused. In the second trial, with the Revolution 
ended and a new atmosphere in the country, the judges. 
reversed themselves and found for the followers of 
Murray. 

The decision made so-called dissenters equal to the 
members of the established church before the law. 

Universalists have a right to be proud of this law- 
suit. Murray was not the leader in the matter. The 
laymen of his church were the leaders. The suit had 
to be brought in Murray’s name to collect taxes un- 
justly imposed, but Murray, left alone, never would 
have sued for the money. He was not taking money 
for his services. But when once the laymen had 
shown him all that was involved in the suit, and how 
even the future success of his work might be jeopardized 
by double taxation, Murray let the action proceed. 

On our John Murray bicentennial we have some 
stirring and important things to talk about. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 1941 


N his address at the General Convention Dean 
| Skinner said, “There seems to be a fundamental 

issue in the world underlying all other issues, 
namely, Shall we have confidence in the universe or 
shall we despair of it? Is life fundamentally frustra- 
tion and evil, or is it fundamentally to be trusted?” 
Like John Murray, of whom he was speaking, Dean 
Skinner has faith in the universe as friendly to right- 
eousness and peace. 

There is a great difference between the way in which 
Dean Skinner preaches and in which John Murray 
preached. But if we had asked Murray or if today 
we should ask Skinner about the nature of God, the 


reply would be that God is Eternal and Unchangeable ~ 


Love. | 
And although John Murray was a Calvinist with 
everlasting hell left out, he acted throughout his life 
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as if he believed that it was the mission of men to 
overcome the evil of the world and progressively to 
establish the Kingdom of God. If a person honestly 
believes these things, he is bound to be thankful for 
the gift of life and for a chance to work in the midst 
of the turmoil of this slowly-evolving world. 

We are thankful for our friends, for our work, for 
this great country of ours, for the common everyday 
blessings of food and fire and for home joys. But with 
things as they are in the world, it would be hard to 
be thankful without some kind of belief in Divine 
Providence, a Friendly Universe, a Good God who 
rules and overrules. 

There can be little doubt about the proposition that 
the more men try to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it, and the closer that they live to God, the 
more reasons they will find for thanksgiving on No- 
vember 20 and on every other day of the year. 

The president of the Northern Baptist Convention 
sent a Thanksgiving Day message to his fellow Bap- 
tists recently which was based on this passage from 
the Acts of the Apostles: “And from thence, when the 
brethren heard of us, they came to meet us . . . whom 
when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” 

Behind the man of whom these words were writ- 
ten were months of trial and suffering, of blows and 
imprisonments, and ahead of him were the trial at 
Rome and his execution as a criminal. At the mo- 
ment, he was just out of a shipwreck that had nearly 
cost him his life. But when he saw his comrades in 
the battle, his brethren of like precious faith, he 
thanked God and took courage. 

Perhaps in this year 1941, if we try to live up to the 
spirit of that great text, and if we hearten one another, 
we may celebrate Thanksgiving Day with “thankful 
spirits and courageous hearts.” 


COLONEL AMES LEADS THE WAY 
A T the session of the board of trustees of the 


Universalist General Convention in New York 

recently, Col. Louis Annin Ames, president of 
the General Convention, began the construction of 
ramparts against financial depression and an unbal- 
anced budget. He told his colleagues that the way to 
raise an emergency fund to use for balancing the 
budget was to start it forthwith. Then he pulled out 
five hundred dollars as his own contribution. At the 
lunch hour, he telephoned a few personal friends, not in 
the church, and secured three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars more. No announcement was made, but the 
news leaked out and other contributions came in. 
Then a Universalist, who will not permit any publicity, 
sent one thousand dollars, stating specifically that he 
or she was interested in the project to balance the 
budget and pay as you go. 

The executive committee of the board, encouraged 
by this beginning, held a meeting soon after and began 
the formulation of plans to enlist the co-operation of 
other Universalists. 

All of which goes to show that as a church we are 
rich in responsible, resourceful, generous people. And 
that a businesslike attitude toward business matters 
inspires confidence. And that Col. Louis Annin Ames 
has set an example that all of us can follow. We may 
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not be able to draw our checks for the same amount, 
but we can move in matters that need attention with- 
out waiting for somebody to set up a campaign or 
drive. 

We see signs that seem to indicate that a larger 
number of people are taking responsibility in the 
affairs of the church without waiting for one another. 
It is a revival of the days of Father Ballou and Dr. 
Whittemore, when every minister was a superintendent 
and every layman a trustee. 


MURRAY PLAY AVAILABLE IN 
BOOKLET FORM* 


r ‘HE pageant play, “Behold the Sower,” written 


JOHN 


by Rev. L. Griswold Williams in commemora- 
tion of the bicentennial of the birth of John 
Murray, is now available in booklet form for churches 
and organizations planning to dramatize the work. 
The John Murray Bicentennial Committee deserves 
commendation for both vision and generosity in mak- 
ing the work available in convenient form. It cost a 
substantial sum to bring out this attractive forty-eight 
page booklet. In spite of this the committee is selling 
the booklet for fifteen cents each for single copies and 
for the incredibly low price of five cents each in lots 
of five or more. Certainly every church can afford to 
have all the copies needed for use at this figure. 


K. H. L. 
*Order from the Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 


HE late Dr. Earle wrote a series of ten lessons 

upon the beginnings of our church* which were 

issued in mimeographed form. Now they have 

been attractively printed to meet a steady demand. 

George de Benneville, John Murray, Thomas Potter, 

Hosea Ballou, Nathaniel Stacy and Daniel B. Clayton 

are among the men described. The final chapter is on 
“Universalism Yesterday and Today.” 

Dr. Earle was one of our best writers, and this 
pamphlet makes clear what Universalists stand for 
and makes us see the kind of men we had in our days 
of beginning. Mr. Kapp’s beautiful poem, “John 
Murray—Save His Name,” is used as a preface, and 
a helpful list of books for supplementary reading is 
added. 


* Beginnings of the Universalist Church. By A. Gertrude Earle. 
Paper, 31 pages, 30 cents. Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, a humble and 
a contrite heart.” 


“Morale,” said Alfred Duff Cooper recently, “is more 
important than material. Napoleon put them in the 
ratio of three to one.” 


In politics or in churches, it is foolish and short- 
sighted, as well as wrong, to seek to put over some- 
thing by indirection or a trick. “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation” and a man. 
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The Dilemma of Christianity* 


Willard L. Sperry 


portrays the Florentine painter Fra Lippo Lippi 

passing through the crowded streets of Florence, 
and glancing up at a crucifix by the wayside, to say of 
the figure of Christ hanging there: 


iz one of Robert Browning’s familiar poems he 


Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years. 


If those words were true of the fifteenth century 
they seem even more true of our own twentieth cen- 
tury. Madame Guyon, the French mystic, once said 
that it was a terrible thing for a soul that believed 
itself far advanced in saintliness to see itself go to 
pieces all at once. It has been little short of a terrible 
thing for the Western world to discover the frailty of 
its religion in the face of deliberate and fully self- 
conscious irreligion. We are not, perhaps, called on 
to say that we are seeing our religion go to pieces all 
at once before our eyes, but we are discovering how 
imperfectly Christian our so-called Christendom was. 

For those of us who profess and call ourselves Chris- 
tians this fact creates certain personal problems. We 
feel ourselves variously to be in positions which we 
call false, futile, insincere, unreal. How to extricate 
ourselves from our equivocal position is a perplexity. 

In the main we Americans—at least Protestant 
Americans of the theological left—stand in the succes- 
sion of what Helier has called “prophetism.” Our 
kind of religion, which was first clearly formulated by 
the prophets of Israel, believed in history as the me- 
dium through which God revealed himself and realized 
his righteous will for mankind. In the toil of history 
men shared his task with God, as his spokesmen, his 
servants, his objects, or his instruments. Such a 
religion, therefore, is by its major premise committed 
to a concern for the forms of human culture and the 
fabric of civilization. A prophetic religion has to be 
“all mixed up” in history and with history. 

It is this kind of religion which today finds itself 
rebuked and seemingly refuted by the events of the 
last twenty-five years—events of a kind which seem 
to have been becoming progressively _ irreligious, 
in their inspiration, at least from our Christian stand- 
point. I do not suppose that the professors and pro- 
ponents of the other great type of religion, the mysti- 
cal type, feel seriously called upon to doubt either the 
truth or the efficacy of their religion. For the mystical 
and otherworldly conceptions of religion have never 
professed any sense of intimate and detailed respon- 
sibility for the course of history. Indeed, mysticism 
has often gone out of its way to disclaim that respon- 
sibility. And events such as now environ us serve 
only to prove to the person to whom religion means 
mysticism rather than prophetism, the truth of his 
initial contention that religion is not primarily con- 
cerned with the affairs of this world, and of his simple 
affirmation that “earth hath no sorrows that heaven 


* The Russell Lecture delivered at Tufts College on October 19, 
* 1941, 


cannot heal.” The kind of time in which we are now 
living is, therefore, extremely difficult for the prophetic 
type of religion, but at the same time gives added 
appeal and validity to these otherworldly emphases in 
religion which we associate with its priestly codes: The 
extremity of prophetism is the opportunity of 
mysticism. 

Meanwhile there are two or three possible lines of 
inner readjustment and easement of the tension open 
to those of us who find ourselves in the temporarily- 
arrested prophetic movement. We may say that the 
prophetic interpretation of religion is always bound to 
peter out in moral compromise and thus in spiritual 
futility; that it is in history defeated from the start; 
that the world, the flesh and the devil are and always 
will be too strong for it. Harnack has called this 
process, which he believed to have begun as early as the 
second century, “the acute Hellenization—or secular- 
ization—of Christianity.” Thus a recent writer has 
given us a thought-provoking book on what he calls 
“The Passing of the Saint.” Worldly churches, he says, 
will exploit the saint for a season in their own inter- 
ests, then discard him and disallow his ideals. The 
saint, he says, cannot survive in history. 

If these things are so it may well be that we ought 
not to allow ourselves to become mistaken as to what 
religion can really do and then-disillusioned as to what 
religion is. Perhaps we had best move our religious 
baggage over out of the torpedoed hulk of prophetic 
this-worldliness into the unimpaired and buoyant ark 
of the otherworldly mysticism. On such a basis the 
thing for a man who cares about religion to do is to 
go extreme fundamentalist, Adventist, Catholic. That 
as a matter of fact is what many men are now doing 
and what is happening. The orthodox and other 
worldly types of church are for the moment getting 
more recruits than the liberal and prophetic types of 
church. 

We are all of us aware that what is vaguely called 
the elusive “otherness” of religion needs more empha- 
sis than we have tended to give. The religious idea 
in its totality envisages and includes different worlds 
and another life than this. Christianity is ultimately 
something more than a matter of good housing and 
pasteurized milk and clean movies, important as these 
are. “My kingdom is not of this world.” 

Nevertheless it is difficult for mature persons to 
alter radically the manner.of their approach to religion 
and their way of experiencing it. In the long run life’s 
more important truths become for us, one by one, part 
of our mental and moral second nature. These truths 
of ours are never the whole truth; they are, at the best, 
fragments of the truth, half truth. But they are so 
much of reality as individually we think we have been 
able to apprehend. To try in maturity to remake one’s 
mental and moral second nature is an all but impos- 
sible task. Grown-up converts to new religions are 
never wholly at home with their second faith or wholly 
effective in its expression. Personally, then, I see 
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nothing for it but for those of us who have for half a 
lifetime, or a fuller lifetime, belonged in the prophetic 
and liberal religious tradition not to renounce it in 
despair or turn state’s evidence against it. I think 
that for better or for worse we had best stay with it. 
That position needs its spokesmen, and in the long run 
religion in its totality will be only impoverished if men 
hereafter confine the religious idea to some other world 
and hand this world over to Satan. 

But having said so much, we must, I think, be 
willing to admit that what we have hitherto regarded 
as axiomatic and self-evident liberal Protestantism of 
the prophetic type is by no means as nearly a proven 
fact as we had supposed. Prophetism of the nine- 
teenth-century Utopian type is not patently true or 
as certain to work as we once liked to believe. 

There are, I think, at least two things that may be 
said, and on the whole must be said, of the part which 
prophetic religion should be aspiring to play at the 
present time. 

The first is this: that for religion of the prophetic 
type self-righteousness will always be the major sin, a 
sin for which it can find no forgiveness. Prophetic 
religion, when running true to form, is always preach- 
ing the need of humility and penitence. The first two 
chapters of the prophecy of Amos are often and very 
properly cited as being masterpieces of homiletical or 
oratorical skill. The prophet gets his hearers 
thoroughly interested in what he has to say by pillory- 
ing the sins of their neighbors round; then when he 
has them in the hollow of his hand he turns and 
doubles on them with a slashing attack upon their 
own transgressions. 

Those two first chapters of Amos are something 
more than an isolated example of good preaching; 
they are, as it were, the theme for the whole sub- 
sequent movement of Hebrew prophecy. “Why have 
these miseries overtaken us?” ask the people. “Be- 
cause you have sinned,” reply the prophets. We had 
the other day one of the best-known and most dis- 
tinguished American pacifists speaking to a group at 
Harvard, and he referred in the course of his remarks 
to that “historic group of first pacifists, the Hebrew 
prophets.” As I reread the prophets from time to time 
they do not seem to me to have been pacifists of the 
now well-defined type. One must concede perhaps 
that Jeremiah prefigures the type. But for the most 
part Hebrew prophecy is a strange compound of 
tenderness and violence. Any honest reading discovers 
a tremendous amount of cruel vindictiveness that falls 
short of anything which we expect of a modern peace- 
lover and would-be peace-maker. 

But over against this vindictiveness there is also a 
pitiless indictment of the prophet’s own people running 
right through this literature. Their misfortunes and 
reverses in history are referred directly to their own 
sins. This that is happening is the just retribution of 
God overtaking them at last. Whether or not this was 
a true interpretation of history may be an open ques- 
tion. But that was what the prophets believed and 
what they said. Hebrew prophecy therefore is, from 
first to last, not the Pharisee in history giving thanks 
for his own national and racial virtues; it is the publi- 
can hoping that somehow God will be merciful to the 
sins of the people. 
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What one misses in the political pronouncements 
of our own time is anything approximating to this 
note. For this penitential strain has not been the note 
characteristically sounded by the nationalism of the 
Western world over the last two or three hundred 
years. When this note has been sounded, the man 
who gave it voice knew that it would not be very 
acceptable. I think that the clearest pronouncement 
of what I would call the doctrine of the righteousness 
of God operating in the history of a people is Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address. That august statement is 
nearer to Hebrew prophecy than anything else of its 
kind in American history. It has about it the very 
ring of the Old Testament at its moral best. And no 
one knew better than Lincoln that, in his own words, 
“it would not be immediately popular,” though he also 
knew himself and his work well enough to add that 
he thought it would last longer than anything else 
that he had done. 

But one can see how the conduct of the affairs of 
state has, from this standpoint, degenerated in the last 
eighty years. On the whole it would not be politic 
today to labor at length and in public the fact that we 
are in trouble because we have done those things that 
we ought not to have done and have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done. It is much safer 
and more fashionable to place the blame elsewhere, 
on other nations and cultures than our own. The 
European dictators make convenient scapegoats. 

Now one cannot see one’s way through to anything 
like a just and durable peace in the modern world 
until the present self-righteousness of its great states 
has been supplanted by a humble and a contrite heart. 
Here and there single individuals know that this is so, 
or suspect that it may be so. Thus, a distinguished 
Anglican was visiting us not long ago, and some cas- 
ually said to him, “I suppose that all these things that 
are going on will be straightened out at the Judgment 
Day.” And he said quite simply and without the 
slightest bit of theological affectation, “We are now 
living through the Judgment of God.” He was a 
scholar and a modernist. He knew what he was say- 
ing, and he intended his words to be taken literally. 
He really meant that if there is any righteousness in 
the moral order, or long-range justice in the processes 
of history, we are overtaken by one of those times 
when what Huxley calls “the ledgers of the Almighty” 
are being balanced, and we are having the balanced 
operations, not merely of ourselves, but of our whole 
tradition for years and generations past, paid over to 
us. 

So a near friend writes from England, “May it be, 
can it be, that in her Empire England has sinned so 
grievously that her present distress and deadly peril 
are a punishment for her sins which the God of history 
has now meted out to her? Have we sinned that 
much?” There are, in this country, a great many per- 
sons who take no little glee in saying, “Yes, England 
has sinned to that extent, and is now getting her due 
at the hands of the God of history.” 

We shall be more profitably employed in America 
if, instead of taking this vindictive pleasure in the 
punishment that may now be in process of being meted 
out to France and England, we devote ourselves to 
fighting the rising tides of self-righteousness in our own 
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land. I have come latterly to feel that it is the self- 
righteousness apparently necessary for the waging of 
modern warfare that is spiritually even more danger- 
ous to the soul of a people than the actual physical 
cruelties to which war pledges them corporately. 

And yet, so far has the idea of sin, and the expe- 
rience of guilt, dropped below the horizon of the aver- 
age man, that the attempt to revive and to re-employ 
these old words of Hebrew prophecy as to the righteous- 
ness of God in history seems doomed to failure from 
the start. 

Says Matthew Arnold: 


Man after man the world smiled and passed by. 
A smile of wistful incredulity— 

As though one spake of life unto the dead— 
Scornful and strange and sorrowful and full 

Of bitter knowledge. 


If individuals cannot sin and be bowed down by 
guilt, certainly nations cannot. We hand the harassed 
individual with his entirely unnecessary and fictitious 
guilt-feeling over to the psychiatrist. How can we 
expect of a people a wave of genuine humility and 
penitence, when our whole account of human nature 
today aims to get rid of the thankless hindrances of 
any feeling whatsoever of inferiority or guilt? The 
truth is we distrust and disallow the whole hereditary 
language about sin and penitence, and have no moral 
apparatus for dealing adequately with a sense of guilt, 
much less for invoking it. 

All this is, I fear, one of the disservices which theolog- 
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ical liberalism may have done to human history. For 
its account of human nature denies the pessimistic 
premises as to man upon which older states and 
churches were built, and has encouraged an initial 
optimism as to humanity which, alas! now seems not to 
be far in advance of the facts. The truth is that man 
is by no means, yet, as good as the founding fathers of 
the middle of the eighteenth century believed. And 
meanwhile we have thrown away the means by which 
in the past prophets and great statesmen have charged 
him with his sins and called him to repent. 

But I should say that any one who wishes to 
reaffirm his religious stand in the prophetic tradition 
is by that deliberate choice committed, if he runs true 
to form, to a frontal attack upon the mounting self- 
righteousness of the nations of the Western world, 
one by one. He cannot be a prophetic maker of a 
permanent peace by suffering that self-righteousness 
to spread unrebuked. And if he be truly prophetic— 
while as one who reads the signs of the times he may 
think that he sees proof of the righteousness of God 
in history in the fate of other nations round about— 
he will be most characteristically and effectively em- 
ployed in trying to become himself, and to make his 
fellow citizens likewise, of a humble and a contrite 
heart. 

And that brings me to the second thing that I would 
say about prophetic religion, that it is always getting 
impaled on the horns of a moral dilemma. 


(To be continued) 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXI—The Great Outdoors Versus The Comforts of Home 


Johannes 


at the enthusiasm of some of us for the great 

out of doors. He loaded his gun with devastat- 
ing humor, but the explosion seems to have been a 
backfire. The nature people are the ones who enjoyed 
it most, and a group of them in Washington, who read 
it while on a hike, voted to make it a feature of their 
November indoor meeting. Mr. McLemore says, “Let 
one leaf turn an unnatural color, let the air get a 
shade too chilly to be entirely comfortable, and all 
you read and hear about is how the great out of doors 
beckons.” It is the time of year, he says in substance, 
when all of us are supposed to go tearing through 
the woods, scrambling over rocks and logs, heading 
for the most inaccessible spots, and pausing only “to 
bind up a sprained ankle or admire a sunset.” The 
papers are full of the call of the wild. The stores are 
full of gadgets for the expeditions. It all leaves Mr. 
McLemore cold. 

Take cooking, for example. The sinister spell of 
the out of doors makes us exclaim over the food. 
“Why is it,” we ask, “that things cooked out of doors 
taste so much better than things cooked indoors?” 
McLemore writes: “As we all say this we usually are 
holding a paper plate containing a steak that has 
suffered third-degree burns on one side and the slight- 
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est of sunburn on the other, and a potato that has 
been cooked in the coals and is more coals than po- 
tato.” He holds that food can be cooked better on a 
range in a kitchen with linoleum on the floor than over 
a collapsible stove by a man with one leg in a poison- 
ivy vine. He claims that we are lying when we say 
that we enjoy the food out of doors, and proves it 
by the way that we tear into the ice box when we 
get home. 

Now all this is highly diverting and no discriminat- 
ing person is going to throw stones, in these tragic 
times, at any high priest of fun. 

As counsel for the defense, however, we have a brief 
to submit for the nature lover. 

Point one: We never like the indoors as much as 
when we come to it from the out of doors. If one is 
really to enjoy the chairs that Mr. McLemore de- 
scribes, it will be when his muscles are tired. Tf he 
is to sense the significance of the leaping flames on the 
hearth, he must have come to them out of the storm. 
Tf he is to have any zest for what the cook serves up, 
he must have the hunger of the hound just in from 
the trail. No nature writing is more appealing than 
that which describes the weary horseman at close of 
day turning into the old Wayside Inn with its cheery 
welcome, its bed and board. 
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Point two: The cooking out of doors averages up 
pretty well with the cooking indoors. There are dubs 
who do not know how to do it on the trail, and there 
are very many dubs who pretend to be cooks attached 
to the realm of the indoors. 

The modesty of the writer prevents his referring, 
except in the most sketchy way, to his prowess along 
these lines, but he would like to say a word for W. P. 
When out on a trail with W. P. we know that it makes 
no difference whether or not we reach an inn at the 
journey’s end. He can smell water and stops at a 
spring. He knows dry wood from green, and with his 
little hatchet he can have the makings of a fire and 
glowing coals before one knows it. His corn-muffin 
or griddle-cake mix, his lamb chops or bacon and his 
coffee are in his knapsack, and the wait for dinner is 
only long enough to let tantalizing odors do their stint 
and the tired comrade sense that never did banquet 
hall of the metropolis have about it the appeal of the 
meal by the campfire in the dark woods. One com- 
prehends the value of food better when supplies are 
not unlimited, and when it behooves one to supple- 
ment what he carries with what he can catch or pick. 
Firm-fleshed brook trout and large juicy blueberries 
are not so bad at a pinch, and they do not suffer from 
being fresh. With woods’ cooking, as with everything 
else, it is a question of knowing how. 

Point three: These enthusiasts for the out of doors 
usually have some special interest and the expedition 
is for study as well as for exercise. If one were to 
attempt to list these interests, the brief would turn 
into a volume. They range from ants and spiders, 
up through trees and wild flowers, to birds and mam- 
mals, and even then one has left out the art interest, 
the exploring interest, and a host of others. There 
are some of us who want to see what it is that lies 
over the ridge or round the next turn; who like to 
look down into deep, dark gullies or off on to miles 
of farm land; who in the midst of nature put our 
glasses upon some distant point where we can get a 
glimpse of the works of man. There is thrilling inter- 
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est in the sight of a deer or fox, or in coming un- 
expectedly upon a mother ovenbird leading her little 
ones along a mossy log. The volumes of nature are 
many, and all that is required of us is to learn to read 
and then to open them. Because they can read out of 
doors, people are enthusiasts. They know that there 
is something more than gnats and poison ivy awaiting 
them. 

Point four and in conclusion brethren: Why not 
substitute the philosophy .of “both and” for the phi- 
losophy of “either or’? Mr. McLemore writes: “Try 
to name a place in the woods where the walking is 
as pleasant as it is along New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
Atlanta’s Peachtree Street, New Orleans’ Canal 
Street or Chicago’s Michigan Boulevard. People who 
take to the woods invariably choose the rough places 
to walk. They seek out bushes and briars and rocks 
and the like.” 

One can endorse all that this gifted writer says 
about the charms of the town without weakening in 
one jot or tittle his case for the country. We too can 
make a list of delightful streets on which to take a 
walk, and we'll put Fifth Avenue, New York, upon 
it, but not Fifth Avenue jammed with people and 
motor cars and smelling to high heaven with the 
exhaust gases of internal combustion engines. There 
is something to be said for the roughest briar patch 
as a city of refuge from the motor cars. But the 
country walks are not all such as he sets forth. There 
are firm beaches on the seashore, there are miles and 
miles of winding paths through deep woods, there are 
walks along the brink of the Grand Canyon or up on 
the Skyline Drive. For our part we should put high 
on a list of pleasant walks a Kansas prairie in the 
springtime when the flowers are in bloom and the jack 
rabbits are racing the Overland Express. 

We do not have to dislike Peachtree Street because 
we revel in the vast solitudes and teeming life of the 
Everglades. We can have both. 

The philosophy of universalism opens all the doors. 


of Defense 


Carl S. Weist 


years had disputed over a boundary line. One 

day they took their quarrel into court, but one 
of the two decided that the judgment was unjust; so 
he nursed his wounded pride in secret waiting for the 
chance to strike a deadly blow. The time came, and 
in the fight he shot and wounded the other’s son. 

Now it chanced that a third man lived across the 
river. The sound of the tumult roused him, and he 
said to himself: “That man is so dominating and so 
greedy, if he succeeds in beating his neighbor, what 
is to keep him from coming over here and claiming 
a part of my land? He has relatives over on this 
side.” 

So fear came into his heart over the future, and 
one day he rowed across the river and told the dom- 
inating man what he thought of him. He told him 
he was wrong as a dread disease and should be beaten. 


| N a far distant land there lived two men who for 


This made the man very angry, for it was their quarrel, 
he said, and should be settled by them alone. 

The neighbor rowed home thinking to himself: “If 
I can keep those two fighting on that side of the 
river, that scoundrel won’t come over here to get at 
me.” That night he decided he must do something to 
defend himself. He would send over provisions to the 
weaker man who was so sore beset there was no time 
to gather food. A gun or two he brought and put 
them into the boat with other things, then slipped 
across the river in the darkness. He told his family 
and his neighbors that he did it to defend himself, for 
the dominating man across the river was a peril to 
everyone and must be stopped. 

Now it was natural that the dominating man did 
not like the idea of the man across the river giving 
aid to his enemy, so he waylaid the boat one night 

(Continued on page 916) 
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Leading Our Children into the World 
ot Religion 


The following is Chapter 12 of A Faith to Affirm, by James 
Gordon Gilkey. It is reprinted by permission of the Macmillan 
Company. 

I 


N 1747 a wedding of great importance took place 
I in Salzburg, Austria. A young musician named 

Leopold Mozart married a girl—Anna Maria Bert- 
lin—who was the daughter of an official at the Salz- 
burg Court. ‘Subsequently the young couple had seven 
children, of whom only two survived infancy. One 
of the two was a girl named Marianne, and the other a 
boy who at his christening was given the somewhat 
lengthy Latin name “Johannes Chrysostomus Wolf- 
gangus Theophilus Mozart.” Later this name was 
shortened to Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, and by that 
shorter name this boy has been known ever since. 
His birthday—January 27, 1756—is one of the great 
dates in musical history, for Wolfgang Mozart eventu- 
ally proved to be one of the supreme musical geniuses 
of all time. 

Now in the Salzburg of two centuries ago there were 
many obvious things with which little Wolfgang had 
to be made familiar. There were the plaster houses 
on his street, there was the bridge over the river which 
swirled through the city, there was the huge castle 
which looked down on Salzburg from the high cliff 
just beyond the stream. These objects, and a thou- 
sand more like them, composed what we might call 
“the world of things,” and with that world the little 
boy had to be made acquainted. Yet there was in 
Salzburg another world, and a world of equal impor- 
tance. We might call it “the world of music.” It 
included the melodies and harmonies which the mu- 
sicians of the past had created, the instruments on 
which those melodies and harmonies could be played, 
and the profound emotions which rose in human hearts 
whenever that music sounded. This was “the world 
of music,” and of course it was quite as real and im- 
portant as the more obvious “world of things.” Part 
of the heritage of little Mozart was an acquaintance 
with this world of music, and if you study the record 
of his childhood you will soon see how his parents led 
him into this world. To begin with, they lived in the 
world of music themselves—playing day by day on 
the clavier and the violin. Then they deliberately ex- 
posed their child to the influence of music—letting 
their boy listen as they and their friends created music. 
Still again, they gave little Wolfgang the chance to 
express himself musically—permitting him to play the 
clavier and the violin, and even write music of his 
own. Finally, as he grew older, they gave him careful 
instruction in the history and the technique of music. 
These were the parents’ efforts, and what followed? 

“One day when Wolfgang was only four years old 
his father and a fellow-member of the Court Orchestra 
found him scribbling busily on some huge sheets of 
-music-paper. He would dig his quill pen far into the 
sticky inkwell, and then if a drop of ink fell on the 


paper he would hastily smear it away with his chubby 
hand. ‘What are you doing?’ his father asked. ‘I’m 
writing a concerto for the clavier,’ the little boy an- 
swered. ‘It will soon be done now.’ The two men 
exchanged glances of amusement, and then Leopold 
Mozart said to his small son, ‘Let me see your con- 
certo.’ He took the blotted score, studied it for a few 
moments, and then his eyes widened in amazement. 
‘The boy has written a concerto!’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
what is more, it is so difficult almost no one will 
be able to play it.’ Little Wolfgang heard those final 
words and immediately chirped, ‘Yes, papa. Of course 
it is hard. That is why it is a concerto. One must 
practice it many times before he can play it per- 
fectly. Then the little boy trotted over to the clavier, 
stretched his chubby fingers as far apart as he could, 
and pointed to the note on the keyboard which his 
concerto demanded but which his tiny hand could 
not yet reach. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, four years 
old.” 


II 


All this suggests the task which devolves today on 
those parents who take religion seriously. Within our 
communities we find a “world of things” quite as ob- 
vious as the comparable world found in Salzburg in 
the eighteenth century. With that “world of things” 
—houses, institutions, systems of business and govern- 
ment, energies which light our homes and move our 
trains—our children must of course be made familiar. 
The familiar processes of training in our schools and 
colleges are organized with this end in view, and for 
the skill and effectiveness of these processes we modern 
parents can never be too grateful. Yet as Christians 
you and I are convinced that this obvious “world of 
things” is not the only world. Beyond it and around 
it is another world, a world which we might call “the 
world of religion.” What is included in this “world 
of religion”? We Christians believe that at the heart 
of it stands the Unseen God. He is the ultimate source 
of the order, the beauty and the emergent intelligence 
we find everywhere about us. We believe that human 
beings can establish contacts with him, and from him 
draw strength, wisdom and courage. Around the ex- 
perience of discovering God in Nature and history, 
and around the experience of meeting him again within 
our own inner life, has gradually grown up a great 
mass of beliefs, practices and institutions. It is to this 
mass of beliefs, practices and institutions, and to the 
experience of discovering the God who stands at the 
center of everything, that we refer when we speak of 
“the world of religion.” Now how many human be- 
ings have known this world of religion? How many 
have gained access to it? 

If you study the long record of history you.will find 
that literally millions of men and women—human be- 
ings representing all races, all creeds, all continents, 
all time-periods—have been acquainted with the world 
of religion, and have found it indescribably beautiful. 
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Naturally these individuals had many different names 
for the Unseen Being with whom they felt themselves 
in contact. But behind these varying terminologies 
stands an evident unity of religious experience. Human 
beings looked out on the vast universe, and became 
sure that Someone Else was present and active there. 
They looked deep into their own inner life, and be- 
came convinced that this same Someone Else was pro- 
viding them with spiritual power. Listen, for example, 
to the words of a Hindu poet who wrote centuries ago 
in India. He gives the Unseen Being the strange name 
“Varuna,” but his experience with the Unseen Being 
was an experience which is familiar to multitudes of 
religiously-minded people today. 

Varuna, the great Lord of these worlds, 

Knows as if he were standing near 

What two people sitting together whisper to each other. 

Lord Varuna knows it! He is there as a third. 

Even if a man should flee beyond the sky 

He would not escape Varuna, the King. 

Varuna has counted the twinkling of the eyes of men. 


Or come down the centuries to pre-Christian Greece. 
One day in the fifth century before Christ Socrates 
was standing in a quiet grove near Athens. There he 
made this exquisite prayer. He gave the Unseen Be- 
ing a name different from the one we use, and a name 
different from the one the Hindu poet had used. Yet 
how well the Hindu poet would have understood Soc- 
rates’ feelings! How well we understand them! 

Beloved Pan, and all ye gods that haunt this place, give me 
beauty in the inward soul. May the outward man and the inward 
man be at one, may I reckon the wise to be the wealthy, and may 
I have only that quantity of gold which a temperate man can 
carry. Anything more? That prayer, I think, is enough for me. 


Now come from pre-Christian Greece to Roman 
Catholic Spain. In the sixteenth century of our era 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuit Order, was 
making his prayer. He used still a third name for 
the Unseen Being, and yet how well the Hindu poet 
and the Greek philosopher would have understood his 
thought and his aspiration! How well we, Protestants 
though we are, understand them! 

Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee as thou deservest! 
To give and not count the cost, 

To fight and not heed the wounds, 

To toil and not ask for rest, 

To labor and not seek for any reward 

Save that of knowing we have done thy will. 


The world of religion? It is known to men of every 
tongue and tribe and kindred under heaven. And part 
of the heritage of every child is an acquaintance with 
that world, and a knowledge of the paths which lead 
into it. 

III 

Now how can we give our children that acquaint- 
ance? What are the ways by which we can bring 
them to the frontiers of the world of religion? As 
we face those questions the record of the Mozart 
family may prove suggestive. 

When Leopold Mozart and his wife ight to lead 
their son into the world of music the first thing they 
did was to live in that world themselves. Leopold 
Mozart was a violinist, a composer, the assistant con- 
ductor of the Court Orchestra at Salzburg. He and 
his wife knew music, loved music, filled their home 
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with music. They themselves were musicians before 
they tried to make their son musical. How clearly 
their record and their experience indicate the first 
effort we modern parents must make if we are to lead 
our children into the world of religion! We ourselves 
must know that world, love that world, live habitually 
within that world. We ourselves must acquire the 
power to look out on the universe and see behind its 
order, its beauty and its intelligence that organizing 
Mind-and-Power-and-Goodness which we call “God.” 
We ourselves must acquire the power to look into our 
own lives and then in the strength and wisdom and 
endurance emerging there recognize the help of God. 
It is difficult if not impossible for parents who know 
nothing about music, and care nothing about music, 
to make their children musical. It is equally difficult 
for parents who have never developed a religious life 
of their own to quicken religious insight and feeling 
within the hearts of their children. Here, as at so 
many other points in life, our effort to help others 
must begin with an effort to help ourselves. 


The second attempt the Mozarts made as they tried 
to lead the little Wolfgang into the world of music 
was to expose the boy frequently to the influence of 
music. To use a modern phrase, they let music “speak 
to him’”—speak to him in its own way. Day after day 
Leopold Mozart practiced on his violin, and day after 
day tiny Wolfgang listened. Day after day Marianne 
Mozart practiced on her clavier, and again tiny Wolf- 
gang listened. Day after day the two parents invited 
to their house fellow-musicians who sang and played. 
Again tiny Wolfgang listened, listened with particular 
delight when Andreas Schachtner, the Court trumpeter, 
blew glittering fanfares. Then there was still more 
music for the child to hear when his parents took him 
to the Cathedral, and still more music for him to 
hear when he attended the concerts given by the or- 
chestra which his father occasionally conducted. Music 
had the chance to make its own appeal to that sensi- 
tive child, and after music had spoken to him in its 
own way day after day the world of music became 
to Wolfgang Mozart the most real and beautiful world 
he knew. Beside the record of the musical training 
given in the Mozart’s home place this record of the 
religious training given in a New England home two 
generations earlier. On November 7, 1697, Cotton 
Mather wrote in his diary, “Today I took my little 
daughter Katy into my study, and there I charged 
her to pray daily that God for the sake of Jesus Christ 
would give her a new heart, pardon her sins, and 
make her a servant of his. At length, with many tears 
both on my part and hers, I told her that God had 
assured me that she shall be brought home to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and be made one of his forever. I there- 
upon made the child kneel down beside me, and I 
poured out my cries to the Lord that he would lay 
his hands upon her, bless her and save her, and make 
her a temple of his glory. It will be so, it will be 
so!” Granted that some of us can no longer accept 
the theological beliefs which motivated Cotton 
Mather’s effort. We still sce, behind the strange 
sentences in his diary, a father who deliberately ex- 
posed his children to the influence of religion—the best 
religion known at the time. Is it surprising that a boy 
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like Wolfgang Mozart readily found his way into the 
world of music? Is it surprising that a girl like Katy 
Mather soon gained a sense of “the things unseen but 
eternal’? 

The third effort the Mozarts made as they tried to 
quicken the musical interests and abilities of their boy 
was this. They gave him, from his earliest years, the 
chance to express himself musically. They let him 
play the clavier, they let him play the violin, they let 
him take music-paper and attempt to write concertos. 
Little Wolfgang learned by doing as well as by listen- 
ing. It is at this point that many modern parents and 
many modern Sunday schools are registering a great 
advance over some (not all) of their predecessors. 
Instead of compelling children to listen while an adult 
reads the Bible, offers prayer, and then preaches a ser- 
mon, these parents and Sunday schools permit the 
child to express himself in each of these ways. They 
not only permit the child to do this: they encourage 
him to. What is the result? The children in these 
homes and Sunday schools tend to repeat the experi- 
ence of little Mozart—they tend to find their way 
quickly and easily into the world which their parents 
desire them to enter: You question the ability of every- 
day children to appreciate and express religious feel- 
ing? Consider these three prayers, written recently 
by children nine years of age: These children had been 
enrolled in a Sunday ‘school which believes that all 
of us can best learn by doing. The first prayer was 
written by a small boy. Dear God, we thank thee that 
the long winter is almost over, and that soon we shall 
have warm sunshine, bright days, pretty flowers, green 
grass and green trees. We thank thee for giving us so 
much beauty in our world. Help us to be kind and 
thoughtful, especially to those who have done so much 
for us. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


The second prayer was written by a little girl. She 
realized that God can be found not only in the beau- 
tiful elements in Nature but also in the efforts which 
human beings—his children—make to relieve each 
other’s pain. Her prayer was this: Dear Heavenly 
Father, we thank thee for all the children in the world 
who are well, and for all the fathers and mothers and 
doctors who are keeping them well. We ask thee to 
help all the children who are sick. We pray that they 
may have good care, and soon be well and happy 
again. As friends of Jesus we ask this, Amen. 

But the third prayer is the most touching of all. 
Behind it we catch glimpses of a home in which a 
mother has helped her little boy look beyond human 
love to see Divine Love, a home in which a mother has 
helped her boy discover in his duties to other human 
‘beings his duty to God. Her boy writes this prayer. 
Dear God, we thank thee for all the mothers in the 
world and for their loving care. Help us, we pray, 
never to disappoint our mothers. Help us always to 
try to make them happy. Amen. 

Learning by doing . . . and the principle is quite as 
valid in the realm of religion as it is in the realm of 
music. 

The final effort made by the Mozarts was to give 
their growing boy adequate instruction in the history 
-and the technique of music. Under the guidance of 
“his parents, and later under the guidance of other 
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competent adults, he studied composition, harmony, 
counterpoint and fugue. He became acquainted with 
the history of music and the lives of great musicians. 
He mastered certain instruments himself—mastered 
them to such a degree that by the time he was eight 
years of age he was giving concerts in the cities of 
southern Europe. It is interesting to note that this 
technical instruction im music came after (not before) 
little Mozart had been exposed to the influence of 
music, and had acquired a “feeling” for music. What 
we might call “appreciation” preceded “instruction.” 
Surely the application of this principle to the problem 
of religious training is obvious! Obviously we parents 
should make our children familiar with the great fig- 
ures in Christian history, primarily the figure of 
Jesus. But these efforts should follow, not precede, 
the efforts already described. Long before we ask our 
children to study the history of the two Hebrew king- 
doms or the missionary journeys of Paul, long before 
we attempt to explain to them the work of the Old 
Testament Prophets or the work of Jesus, we must 
make sure that we ourselves are living within the 
world of religion, that we are exposing our children 
daily to the influence of religion, and that we are giv- 
ing them the chance to express themselves in reli- 
gious ways. In religion as in music “appreciation” 
should precede “instruction.” 


IV 


Suppose we modern parents make these efforts with 
our children. Suppose we try in all these ways to 
lead the boys and girls toward the world of religion. 
What will happen? In some instances, unfortunately, 
very little will happen. There are children who lack 
a musical sense, and in those cases no amount of 
parental effort will create within the children either 
an understanding of music or a love for music. Simi- 
larly there are children who lack a religious sense, and 
in these instances no amount of religious training on 
the part of the parents will put into the children’s 
lives the absent spiritual qualities. If we are honest 
we must admit that efforts to lead young people into 
the world of religion do not always succeed. 

But when we have made this admission, the great 
fact is still to be stated. Parents who make such 
efforts as this chapter has described usually find they 
have prepared their children for an ultimate religious 
experience of their own—an ultimate discovery of the 
God within whose life and love all of us spend our 
years. How and when boys and girls will find God 
for themselves, or (to view the process from the other 
angle) how and when they will be found by God, no 
one of us can say. All we know is that God, in his 
own time and his own way, eventually discloses him- 
self to most human beings. Consider this modern ac- 
count of God’s self-disclosure. A student in one of 
the New England colleges is speaking. “A year ago 
last Christmas I forfeited the usual round of holiday 
parties and took a job in our local post-office. With 
the money I earned there I bought some food and 
clothing for a family in desperate need. As long as 
I live I shall never forget the night on which I de- 
livered those presents. The weather was raw and 
cold, and I had to drive about thirty miles to one of 
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the worst slums in Chicago. I finally reached the tene- 
ment in which this family lived, and made my way up 
four flights of dingy, rickety stairs. The eight people 
I had come to help were living in two small and ter- 
ribly dirty rooms. The father was dying of tubercu- 
losis, the mother was on the verge of collapse from 
exhaustion, and the six children were dressed in rags. 
When they opened the door of their front room and 
saw me standing in the hall laden with presents they 
could hardly speak. To tell the truth, I couldn’t say 
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much myself. When I finally left that family, and 
walked down those tenement stairs, I was suddenly 
perfectly sure of God. Not all the arguments in the 
world can make me doubt that experience. I know 
God was there with me. I know that as I tried to 
help those needy people his life suddenly touched 
mine.” For years that young man had been traveling 
the paths leading toward the world of religion. Now 
suddenly and unexpectedly he crossed its silent 
frontiers. 


Prayers of Dr. Pullman 


Dr. James M. Pullman (1836-1903), pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn, Mass., from 1885 until his death, and 
before for seventeen years a leading minister of New York City, 
was a power in the pulpit and on the platform. His Sunday morn- 
ing prayers in Lynn often were the high-water mark of the service. 
Some of them were taken down stenographically. Recently some of 
the yellow sheets of paper containing them were pulled out of 
a desk, where they had lain for half a century. The Editor. 


May 19, 1889 


F we have been casting the pearls of our lives be- 
] fore swine, if we have been giving that which is 

holy in us unto the dogs of our lower, sensuous 
natures, if we have gone all wrong by doing this, by 
taking up with the commonest and coarsest uses of 
life and neglecting the higher and divine uses of it; 
and if so, under thy law of inexorable retribution it 
has happened to us that we come to this hour and this 
temple and this service without any sense of thee in 
our hearts, if the name of God is but an abstraction, 
a thing far off, a mere toy to conjure with, if it has 
ceased to represent to us the divine presiding mind, 
the infinite reason and the eternal life of this universe 
—then we pray as those who have become aware of 
their desperate condition, as those before whose eyes 
the pit upon whose brink they stand has become vis- 
ible, so that they see its depths and its horrors. We 
pray thou wilt help us in this time when our eyes 
are open and we become awake to the responsibility 
of this life and to the terrible alternatives of it, in 
order that we may be rescued from the clutch of the 
world. For however subtle its attractions may be for 
us, whose days are three score years and ten, they are 
rapidly passing away. Rescue us from the grip of a 
selfishness which, carried to the extreme, means all 
we know or can imagine of devilishness. Rescue us 
from the thoughtlessness and frivolity which, in a uni- 
verse so deep laden as this one, and in the midst of 
lives so open to influences for bliss or for bale, are 
without any excuse. 

Whatever else we are or are not in this moment, we 
pray, O God, that we may be in earnest, because here 
we sit, fresh from the business and pleasure of the 
week, self-determining creatures to whom thou hast 
committed the grand and divine power of ruining them- 
selves if they will—here we sit with the power to 
think right and do right, and the power to think wrong 
and do wrong. Burdened with this weight of respon- 
sibility, with this charge of ourselves, we seek thy 
temple today for inspiration, for new energy, for a 
new moral atmosphere, for a new spiritual atmosphere, 


for a new intellectual atmosphere, that the mind which 
thou hast given us may be awakened from its torpidity 
and may be cured of its one-sidedness. If we have 
been using only one section of our endowment facul- 
ties, if we have pushed them to such an extreme that 
it has impoverished the others, then we pray that upon 
this high hill overlooking all the ways of life it may 
be given to us to know how we have erred, how un- 
justly we are using ourselves, unfitting ourselves, even 
while we think we are intrenching ourselves against 
life’s ills. 

We pray some flash of the true light—something that 
will make its mark upon mind and spirit today—may, 
in ways we cannot even suggest, come to us. We are 
thy creatures, created, as we believe, for an existence 
that shall endure after the sun is burned out and after 
all this present visible order of things shall have 
changed its vestments. We pray that we, to whom 
thou hast committed in trust this large endowment of 
mind and power of thought and feeling, may here, in 
this temple, put the needs of our hearts before thee. 
We know that of ourselves we are not sufficient for 
these things. If we have neglected thy testimonies; 
if, in an impudence which could have no parallel, we 
have set up to dictate to thee, our Maker, our Source 
and our Goal, the conditions upon which thy word 
should come to us; if we have, in a kind of terrible in- 
sanity which we know by its other name, worldliness, 
thought within ourselves that if thou didst indeed 
speak to us, it would be in such manner as we could 
not mistake; and if, in a sort of blindness which is 
only a little way from idiocy, we have felt that when 
thou didst want us, thou wouldst call us in an unmis- 
takable voice—O Lord God Most High, above and 
behind and around and within us, hear this confession 
of our weakness and our sin, and, more than that, 
while we humble ourselves before thee, grant that that 
period of humbling may be a period of clear-seeing, 
and that we may be able to rise up and look thy 
truth in the face. Let it be a time of newness of. life 
to us—an awakening period. Let us put the emphasis 
of our lives where it belongs, upon character, and be- 
gin to feel that while we know that we shall die, we 
do not know the day nor the hour when from the 
business of life we shall be summoned away, and there- 
fore we ought to refer our thoughts and feelings, 
methods and ways to thee. 

Help us to remember the sick, the sorry, the poor, 
and all those who sit in the shadow, even in the midst 
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of this spring of bright and buoyant and joyous sun- 
shine. Not for that we would diminish our own joy 
in it, but magnify it. We venture to pray, O God, 
that thou wilt so far make us today the partakers of 
thy spirit, that this great sun, now sparkling through 
the heavens, shall not have touched its western limit 
and disappeared before each one of us has done some 
kindly deed to his needy neighbor. We pray, while 
we tremble in the petition, that the sun may not go 
down upon our wrath but that, if we have been cherish- 
ing unkind thoughts and nursing a sense of injury, and 
if we have been about in this kind of blindness, putting 
false interpretations upon the acts of others, we may 
come to ourselves, that a wiser and nobler spirit may 
take possession of our souls, and that we may realize 
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that this life is not given to us to treasure up injuries 
in it or to make of our hearts a storehouse of resent- 
ment. We pray that it may happen today that, hav- 
ing made our utmost confession in sincerity and opened 
our hearts to thee, our sorrows may be transfigured, 
and we may begin at last to see that the darkest spot 
of our lives, the place where the barque of our hopes 
went down in the wide and weltering sea, is the spot 
that concealed thy divinest blessing, and so, reconciled 
to thy ways and thy providence, we may, with relieved 
hearts and with the spirit of children who have come 
home to the father’s house, all unite in songs of praise 
and in the ascriptions of thanksgiving that go up read- 
ily from thy children to thee, the great Father and 
Friend of man. Amen. 


The Limitations of Ritualism 


William Colton Clark 


obvious trend toward ritualism. The younger 

ministers want to move the pulpit and put in a 
chancel, which emphasizes a distinction between the 
pulpit and the altar. Of course ritualism has its place, 
and many people find it an important aid to worship, 
but in view of present conditions it seems timely to 
point out the limitations of ritualism, lest we place 
too much dependence upon it. 

The basic idea of the ritual is a distinction between 
the sacred and the secular. On this point Josiah 
Strong wrote, “The old distinction of ‘sacred’ and ‘secu- 
lar’ is thoroughly false and mischievous. The skepti- 
cism which is most dangerous to Christianity today is 
not ... distrust of time-honored doctrines, but loss of 
faith in its vitality. A man may observe with scrupu- 
lous exactness the rites of the most elaborate cere- 
monial and yet remain supremely selfish.” 

Here we find the first reason why emphasis upon 
ritual is unwise. Undue stress upon the ceremonials 
tends to put religion away in a corner by itself, as a 
mode of thought or line of activity apart from life. 
Religion which is associated with a dress coat may be 
hung up in a closet through the week. The world 
today needs a working, everyday religion, a religion in 
shirt sleeves. 

The Reader’s Digest for October, 1940, reprinted 
from the American Mercury an article by Channing 
Pollock entitled “Why I Don’t Go to Church.” He 
says, “It should be the function of the pulpit to give 
spiritual significance to our daily lives, to deepen our 
religious sentiments and broaden our ethical con- 
cepts... . An instinctive personal communion with the 
Infinite is not helped by superficial ceremony.” Here, 
surely, is something to think about. Vestments and 
processionals are rather “superficial.” The worship 
which gives “instinctive personal communion with the 
infinite” should at the same time “broaden our ethical 
concepts.” Emphasis upon the ceremonials of worship 
is liable to minimize the sermon. It appears that this 
is actually taking place in many of our churches just 
now, and the result may be unfortunate. 

A second fact to be noted is that ritualism is divisive. 
In his excellent and timely little book, The Road to 


[: the free churches of America today there is an 


Unity among the Christian Churches, Dr. Charles W- 
Eliot mentioned certain feelings which are universal, 
and then added, “but the symbols, rites, and observ- 
ances to which these feelings give rise are divisive 
rather than unifying.” A fair inference is that in order 
to find “the road to unity” we should put less emphasis 
upon “symbols, rites, and observances.” This is im- 
portant. 

Another writer who brings out this same point is- 
Herbert L. Willett. He wrote one chapter in a recent 
book entitled Faith of the Free. Here he says, “The 
limitations of church efficiency lie largely in the periph- 
eral areas of dogma, ritual and organization. . . . It 
has been the outstanding weakness of the Christian 
society through the centuries that it has been betrayed 
too frequently into devotion to these minor concerns: 
to the neglect of the vital features of belief and be- 
havior that affect all the relationships of human life. 
The church must permit no differences of opinior 
regarding ordinances, orders or organization to intrude 
as separating factors in its life and work.” It should be 
noted that this eminent writer places ritual among 
the “peripheral areas, minor concerns, and separating 
factors.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has put forth an urgent 
call for a United Church of Christ in America. Many 
others have spoken in the same line. When we face 
the subject of unity we meet with many troublesome 
details which have to be adjusted. When seeking for 
adjustment it is easier to move in the direction of 
simplicity than in the opposite direction. Men in 
shirt sleeves working in a shop look alike. When priests: 
and choirs wear vestments of different colors, unity is. 
not apparent. We cannot afford to sacrifice or delay 
the visible unity of the church on account of diversity 
in the styles of ecclesiastical millinery. 


A third reason why ritualism is likely to be a weak- 
ness in the United States is that it seems not to be 
adapted to the American mind. Typical Americans: 
are realistic and prosy, lacking in imagination. In his: 
valuable book What Men Live By, Dr. Richard Cabot 
said, “We moderns are indifferent or averse to worship, 
not because it employs ceremonies or symbols, but. 
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largely because of our clumsy shyness in the use of this 
particular set.” It follows that we should either find 
a better set of symbols or else present religion to our 
people by a method which is not too much dependent 
upon symbolism. It is doubtful whether European 
people who are expert in symbolism understand the 
prosy American mind and phlegmatic temperament. 
A religious magazine reports a conversation in which 
a young layman from Rhode Island said, “I don’t 
think many people know the friendly human spirit of 
Jesus. We’ve lost him among the altars and candles, 
amid pomp and ceremony.” 

Thus we see that ritualism though valuable, to some 
extent and for some people, has serious limitations. 
The road by which any man comes to God is a sacred 
path, and many have come that way. But in view 
of the obvious trend toward ritualism in some of the 
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free churches, and in some parts of the country, it 
seems timely to emphasize “the simplicity which is in 
Christ.” The greatest things are the simplest. The 
beautiful simplicity of the Master is liable to be seri- 
ously obscured by elaborate technique. A Western 
preacher, Rev. L. W. Fifield, says, “The greatest diffi- 
culty that confronts the extension of the Kingdom of 
God is not active opposition to the church and its 
ideals, but rather the absorption of the members and 
friends of churches in the trivial.” 

In a terse and vivid way Dr. Fosdick has said, “If 
a drama is going wrong because the actors are not good 
enough, you cannot solve the problem by simply 
changing the scenery.” In the moral and social condi- 
tions which we see in the world just now we should 
recognize that there is more need for crusaders in the 
pulpit than for candles on the altar. 


Apologia for Publishing Another Book 


John Wright Buckham 


book, is moved to write an apologia therefor. 

If it were his first book he would not feel so 
concerned to justify the act; for the young author 
may be pardoned for his audacity, especially if he has 
fostered its idea in a garret, as Emerson advised (and 
as I did). But when it comes to a seventh book the 
author owes it to his patient and long-suffering readers 
—always hoping for better things than they find—to 
state why he has again aroused hopes that he is un- 
able to fulfill. 


The wood dealer who brings us California manzanita 
wood for our fireplace, a sagacious as well as communi- 
cative friend, when he learned that I was at work on 
a new book expressed surprise amounting to consterna- 
tion, remarking that there are far too many books 
already and adding that they might all be burned as 
far as he was concerned, except one, to which he is 
ardently committed. In which general sentiment I 
quite agree with him—provided a certain limited num- 
ber were preserved, among which if mine were in- 
cluded I recognize that it could be only by a special 
concession to theologians. It is indeed a daring, not 
to say presumptuous, thing to add another to the 
already voluminous array of decadent books, especially 
if it essays to deal with the insoluble problems of this 
our perplexing and exacting existence, wherein deeds 
are more needed than words. 


If, with all there is to be said against it, one pre- 
sumes to publish another book perhaps it were better 
to say nothing about it, but rather to let it say what 
it can for itself. But, then, there are the carpers, not 
to say critics, and those who to themselves, if not to 
others, will say, Why in the world did he think it 
necessary to thrust his ideas upon us again? Are we 
not familiar with them already? 


The last demurrer is indeed one to give a literary 
repeater pause. I know of no one who has met it with 
such a practiced pertinence as the genial Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in Over the Teacups. 


? \HE deponent, being about to publish another 


When it suddenly flashes into the consciousness of a writer who 
has been long before the public, “Why, I have said all that once or 
oftener in my books or essays, and here it is again, the same old 
thought, the same old image, the same old story!” it irritates him, 
and is likely to stir up the monosyllables of his unsanctified vocabu- 
lary. He sees in imagination a thousand readers, smiling or yawning 
as they say to themselves, “We have had all that before,” and turn 
to another writer’s performance for something not quite so stale 
and superfluous. This is what the writer says to himself about the 
reader. The idiot! Does the simpleton really think that everybody 
has read all he has written? Does he really believe that everybody 
remembers all of his, the writer’s, words he may happen to have 
read? 

One of the most salient—let me say inspired— 
phrases of St. Paul is that which he uses in defend- 
ing himself against misunderstanding, well knowing 
that it is a questionable thing to say anything, at 
length, about one’s self, yet aware that nevertheless it 
was his duty to do so, not so much for his own sake 
as for that of the cause which he represented. The 
phrase is parenthetical, but pointed and _ pertinent: 
“T speak as a fool.”* None but a fool, as Paul well 
knew—for he had doubtless heard many of them— 
talks much about himself. Nevertheless it may be 
wise and well at times for one to play this dubious 
part, lest otherwise he be misinterpreted. If I speak 
as a fool regarding this book, therefore, I hope it is 
with something of the sense of its foolishness and of 
my reasons for committing the folly. 

The title of the book is The Inner World. It has 
for its legend Francis Thompson’s verse beginning 
“O world invisible we view thee.” In keeping with 
this, I came the other day upon these words in a 
recent penetrative novel: “Life ... does not con- 
sist of outward acts. .. . It is an inward_and secret 
experience.” While this is a half truth it is a vital 
one, and one that needs emphasis in this terrible hour 
in human history. For we have been living too super- 
ficially and joylessly in the outer world of appearance, 
rather than the inner world of reality. It is from 


*TT Cor. 11:23. This is the A. V. translation. It is better, I 
think, than Moffatt’s, “I am mad to talk like this.” 
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this inner world that we try to escape into the outer 
world of absorption in things rather than from the 
outer world of reality to the inner world of thought 
and imagination, as the psychologists would have us 
believe. 

Hawthorne has somewhere a phrase which I have 
long cherished in which he alludes to “stocks and bonds 
and other solid unrealities.” If this seems to one a 
piece of utter nonsense it is beyond my power to cor- 
rect him—or to show him why the Inner World is 
more real than the Outer. Yet I am not absolved from 
“witnessing,” as the old phrase goes, to the truth that 
I see. And indeed the two worlds cannot be sepa- 
rated. Rather is it our problem, as I remember hear- 
ing Richard Roberts once say, “to live in two worlds 
at once.” 

But how, you ask, how is this Inner World to be 
defined? What are its verities and values? Well, 
that is what I try, however vainly, to answer, begin- 
ning first with its members, individual human selves 
striving to become persons, free moral and spiritual 
reals, building a corporate society, the Beloved Com- 
munity serving the Great Community. 

The structure of the Inner World is then outlined, 
its central reality being experience—whose nature is 
probed to discover its essence, as it passes into inter- 
pretation and expression, its two explicants. After 
this the Source of the Inner World is looked for and 
discovered through Religion, eventuating in revela- 
tion and explicated in Theism, God being intuitively 
recognized as a Personal Presence and further known 
through creativity, teleology and moral obligation. 

Finally, the possible expansion of the Inner World 
is ventured upon, including the Recovery of Thwarted 
and Shattered Selves, the fact of Posthumous Person- 
ality and the possible expanded relations of persons 
in the Larger Life. The volume closes with a chapter 
on the nature of Evil and its final vanquishment. 
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- My purpose in writing this outline is not to get the 
reader of it to read the book (although it will be hard, 
perhaps impossible, to convince him of this restraint) 
but to induce him to think for himself of this Inner 
World, in order to live in it more as one at home; for 
here, I am persuaded, is reality, freedom, life—our true 
Home. 4 

If it is asked: How should the book be aligned? To 
what movement or school should it be assigned?—a 
rather superficial question but one that is asked about 
every new religious or philosophical book—I would 
reply as follows. (1) It is humanistic, but is not 
Humanism; for the moment you elevate humanity to 
the place of deity, it falls upon its face like Dagon 
and is shattered. (2) It is idealistic, but is not Ideal- 
ism; for Idealism puts thought above the thinker, the 
idea above the person, mind above the “minder.” (3) 
It is realistic, but is not Realism; for Realism (with 
the exception of Christian Realism) loses the subject 
in the object and, in its grosser, more realistic forms, 
magnifies the ugly above the beautiful, the evil above 
the good. (4) It is biblical, but is not Biblicism; for 
it deems all truth revelatory, all religions as witness- 
ing to some infusion of the Spirit of Truth, yet finds 
in the Bible the highest inspiration and in Christian- 
ity the culmination and fulfillment of revelation. (5) 
It is liberal, but is not Liberalism; for its emphasis is 
less upon truth attained than truth pursued, adhering 
to the developmental principle of proving all things 
and holding fast that which is good. 


Repeating, then, the protest, in which I am con- 
fident most authors would join, against the confine- 
ment of any book that has the least vitality of its own 
in the strait jacket of a party name, if, nevertheless, 
I were to classify this new venture of mine into the 
quicksands of publication, I would say: It aims at be- 
ing Progressive Personalism. 


Pages from My South American Diary 
Partel aa. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


Ecuador. The weather was considerably cooler 

than when we passed through the Panama 
Canal. Occasionally, through the drifting clouds to 
the east, we caught glimpses of the Andes and the 
church steeples of tiny fishing villages. As the dawn 
began to break, we entered the Gulf of Guayaquil and 
three long blasts on the ship’s siren brought a sput- 
tering little motorboat, flying the yellow, blue, and 
red flag of Ecuador, to our side. Slowly the propellers 
began to churn the thick brown waters as we made 
‘our way on a full tide fifty miles up the wide Guayas 
River to Santiago de Guayaquil, euphemistically 
called ,“‘the Pearl of the Pacific.” Tropical vegetation 
descends to the water’s edge. Now and again, in a 
little clearing on the river bank, we caught a glimpse 
‘of a ramshackle two-story house made of bamboo and 
mud. A sheet. of corrugated iron patched a red-tiled 
roof and a bright-colored pancho adorned a rickety 


NOR two days we sailed along the coast of 


‘in midriver. 


balcony. Brown-skinned natives, stripped to the 
waist, paddled their dugout canoes or heaved at long 
poles as they steered, with the help of the tide, rafts 
loaded with papayas and mangos, pineapples and 
chirimoyas. Wooden houses, built. on piles in order 
to utilize every breath of wind, lined the river banks. 
Sailboats and house rafts, noisy motorboats and rusty 
barges began to fill the muddy river. 

Under the shadow of Santa Ana we dropped anchor 
Our ship was surrounded with barges 
loaded with green bananas. With much shouting and 
gesticulation, the native workers, clothed only by a 
strip of dirty cloth around their loins, loaded the 
bunches of bananas on one another’s shoulders and 
passed along a narrow board to our boat. Before 
depositing their load into the hold of the ship, every 
bunch was examined to see if any of the bananas were 
too ripe. $ 

By now the boat was crowded with merchants selling 
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Ecuador’s most famous product—Panama hats. After 

‘much bargaining, we made a deal with a young fellow 
to take us ashore. With pride our guide informed us 
that the so-called gardens along the front of the town 
were donated by the merchants of the city. Not many 
years ago yellow fever was prevalent in Guayaquil, 
but today the sanitary conditions of the city have 
been greatly improved. Rows of white and yellow 
two- and three-story houses lined the boulevard. We 
made our way down the main street on the sidewalks 
of which were displayed cheap merchandise from the 
factories of the U. S. A. and Europe. All the shops 
were of bazaar style and opened wide onto the street. 
Down a side alley we watched four men with wooden 
spades spread out cocoa beans on the road to dry. 
One of the passers-by, seeing that we were strangers, 
gave us a little lecture on the subject of the cocoa 
bean. It appears that the beans are spread out on a 
sheet from seven until noon every day until they are 
dried and then sacked and sent to all parts of the 
world. 

On another street we watched an old woman loading 
a sack of coal on the back of a moth-eaten donkey. 
As if in contrast, round the corner stood a row of 
well-polished Buicks and Fords. We took a colored 
movie picture of the old woman and her donkey, but 
before we could say “Jack Robinson” a crowd of boys 
and girls had gathered round us. They were amaz- 
ingly clean, and the little girls were dressed in calico 
frocks with their long black hair plaited into pigtails. 
Under their brown arms they carried their schoolbooks 
neatly covered in newspaper. With smiles all over their 
little brown faces and their eyes as big as saucers, they 
pressed round us in groups to have their pictures 
taken. 

The days are short in Guayaquil and by five o’clock 
“the shades of night were falling fast.” On a full tide 
we slowly made our way down the muddy Guayas 
River into the darkness of the open sea. For two days 
we sailed southward down the coast of Ecuador and 
Peru. It was dark when our boat stopped off Callao 
to take on board a Peruvian pilot. Before us were the 
twinkling lights of the city, above a pale moon hidden 
behind broken rain clouds. Out of the blackness a 
red light appeared and soon took the form of a small 
motorboat. Once, twice, three times the skipper en- 
deavored to bring his little craft close enough to our 
boat for the pilot to swing aboard, but the heavy swell 
threatened to swamp the boat. With the pilot at last 
on board, we slowly nosed our way to the pier. Here 
the usual crowd of friends had gathered. Smartly- 
dressed dark-eyed senoritas with bouquets tied up in 
cellophane paper, military-looking policemen with red 
capes thrown back over their shoulders, porters, 
soldiers, customs officials, dock workers all crowded the 
narrow pier. 

It was good to have one’s feet on terra firma once 
again but, better still, to feel the handshake of a friend. 
We collected our six bags, which were taken to the 
Customs Office. For some reason or other the fellow 
who examined our bags must have had a bad day, 
for the inspection was about the worst we have ever 
experienced and we have crossed a hundred frontiers 
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in Europe, including the U. S. S. R., but Peru beats 
them all. 


The city of Lima is only eight miles from the port 
of Callao. Exhausted from our ordeal with the cus- 
toms officials, the three of us clambered into an Ameri- 
can-made taxi with a sigh of relief. Our thoughts 
were far from holy things, but I did notice that on 
the dashboard of the taxi our driver had inserted an 
illuminated picture of the Christus surrounded by all 
the saints. 


Lima is built between the mountains and the sea 
at an altitude of some five hundred feet. During the 
winter months, May, June, and July, the city is 
shrouded continuously in a heavy mist. One’s clothes 
are always damp and, if they are hung up in a cup- 
board for long, are covered with mildew. There is a 
rumor that when Francisco Pizarro in 1535 inquired 
of the Incas concerning the location to build his city, 
out of spite they suggested the present site of Lima 
because it possessed one of the most unpleasant cli- 
mates along the whole coast. The strange thing is 
that when it is raining in Lima the sun is always shin- 
ing in the surrounding hills and valleys. 

Lima today has a cosmopolitan population of some 
five hundred thousand inhabitants, mostly Spanish and 
Indian. The earthquake of 1940 has still left its scars 
upon many of the buildings, and the poor sections of 
the city reminded me of the East End of London after 
an air raid. The Plaza de Armas is the principal 
square and is flanked on one side by the cathedral, in 
front of which is an equestrian statue of Pizarro pre- 
sented by an American admirer. Near by stands the 
Presidential Palace recently erected on the site of the 
old palace in which Pizarro was murdered—not too 
good an omen, methinks, for the future Presidents of 
Peru. 

Speaking of Presidents, that afternoon we were in- 
vited to attend an old Indian celebration in the Pam- 
pas de Amancaes, on the outskirts of Lima, at which 
the President, Dr. Manuel Prado, was to be present. 
After an early lunch, we took a taxi from Plaza San 
Martin out to the hills behind Lima. The crowds be- 
gan to gather and sit by the thousands on the side of 
the hills. The festival was supposed to begin promptly 
at two-thirty, but it was three-thirty before the master 
of ceremonies announced that the President was on 
his way. After a fifteen-minute wait, the President, 
dressed in a brown pancho thrown over a light busi- 
ness suit, rode into the arena on a black charger ac- 
companied by half a dozen aides. Prado is a good 
horseman and the crowds gave him a rousing cheer, 
but, what is more, whereas Ex-President General Oscar 
Benavides appeared in public surrounded by a regi- 
ment of soldiers, Prado has won the respect of his 
people by appearing in public without the traditional 
South American bodyguard. 

At nine o’clock in the evening Lima rolls up its 
pavements for the night and the narrow streets and 
broad plazas are deserted. All approaches to the 
Presidential Palace are heavily guarded to forestall 
any Palace revolution, and even the corridors of the 
Palace are patrolled by companies of khaki-green 
troops with fixed bayonets. 
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The Opportunities of These Times’ 


Harmon M. Gehr 


Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts. Psalm 139:23. 


that had come to a friend’s home. Writing to 

a mutual acquaintance he mentioned the dis- 
aster in a way that lifted it to a spiritual plane. He 
wrote, “The first thing that strikes me on hearing a 
misfortune having befallen another is this—‘Well, it 
cannot be helped: he will have the pleasure of trying 
the resources of his spirit.’ ” 

If it had not been John Keats writing we would 
perhaps have some reason for saying that those are 
cold, hard words—the sentiments of an unfeeling, un- 
pitying man. But they are words of courage and 
wisdom, for John Keats knew what he was talking 
about. Born of consumptive parents, fatherless at 
nine, motherless at fifteen, apprenticed to a surgeon 
when he wanted to be a poet, finally achieving literary 
success only to be mercilessly abused by critics, he 
died at last of the tuberculosis which had consumed 
him for years. He was only twenty-six years old. Yet 
this man had reason to speak of the pleasure which 
comes from trying the resources of the spirit—he had 
done just that or we would not have the wonderful 
words he left. 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
(Ode on a Grecian Urn.) 


[T= poet John Keats had heard of great trouble 


To sorrow, 

I bade good-morrow, 

And thought to leave her far away behind; 
But cheerly, cheerly, 
She loves me dearly; 

She is so constant to me, and so kind. 


(Endymion.) 


Opportunity to John Keats was not a silver spoon 
upon a golden platter; it was disappointment and sick- 
ness and seeming failure. Upon such experiences he 
whetted his spirit and carved a niche for himself in 
literary history. His life embodied the cry of the 
Psalmist: “Search me, O God, and know my heart: 
try me, and know my thoughts.” What life gave to 
him was opportunity. 

Times have not changed. What life is giving today 
is still opportunity. War, strife, cruelty—broken 
homes, sickness, poverty, and all the misfortunes that 
are socommon! Opportunity, the preacher says! How 
can he be so blind—or dumb! But he still says it: 
the world as it is constituted—and there never was 
a golden age, however fondly we imagine it—provides 
boundless opportunity. It always has and always will. 

Listen to the testimony of another man who found 
opportunity where he was. “I prove myself at all 
points a true minister of God, by my great endurance, 
by suffering, by troubles, by calamities, by lashes, by 
imprisonment; mobbed, toiling, sleepless, starving; 


* Sermon preached on Sunday, September 21, at the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, Pa. 


with innocence, insight, patience, kindness, the holy 
Spirit, unaffected love, true words, the power of God; 
with the weapons of integrity for attack or for de- 
fense, amid honor and dishonor, amid evil report and 
good report, an ‘impostor’ but honest, ‘unknown’ but 
well known, dying but here I am alive, chastened but 
not killed, grieved but always glad, a ‘pauper’ but the 
means of wealth to many, without a penny but pos- 
sessed of everything.” (Moffatt translation, IL Cor. 
6.) Did you ever hear such a list? They all hap- 
pened to one man and describe one man’s attitude to 
the “sea of troubles” around him. Yet in that same 
tone of voice he calls his friends and workers to action 
at once by saying, “Well, here is the time of favour, 
here is the day of salvation.” (Moffatt, II Cor. 6:2 b.) 
That man’s name was Paul, founder of the Christian 
church. 

And there we are! Opportunity is about us, sing- 
ing in the mud and scum of things. All we need for 
discovering it is to search and to test ourselves. But, 
what is more, the call is now. I am confident that 
opportunity knocks more than once, because I hear it 
knocking repeatedly, continually, now! “Here is the 
time of favour, here is the day of salvation.” “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts.” 

For instance, there is opportunity today to test our 
awareness of other people. Sometimes it takes an epi- 
demic or a war to make us realize that we live interde- 
pendently. This is unfortunate because it makes us 
suspicious of others or fearful of them. We should 
not view other human beings as threats to our secu- 
rity, especially when it is the only time we think of 
them. That does not make for order but for increased 
chaos. 

No, the greater opportunity today is to test our 
awareness of others in the broadest possible sense. 
Pure self-interest or fear never solved any problem— 
at least not very long. The opportunity today is to 
transcend the fear, the self-interest, the blindness of 
the moment and to think of others—people whom we 
do not know—wisely, coolly, and with the utmost good 
will. We need something of the spirit of research 
scientists who isolate the cause of a strange malady, 
then patiently, with all factors in their minds, pro- 
ceed to work out the cure or prevention of it. There 
will be a world ten years hence and a century from 
now. We should be laying the foundations of that 
world today in our awareness of men and women and 
children of all races and classes who live in this teem- 
ing city and in all the cities of this land; we should 
sense their problems with understanding and give help 
where we may. We should be raising up statesmen 
and leaders who realize the extent to which men and 
nations depend on each other, and see the problems of 
all as the problems of each. The test today is whether 
we are capable of such a view. If we are like Paul 
we shall regard it as opportunity to show our mettle. 
“Here is the time of favour, here is the day of salva- 
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tion.” We can now assume a long-time view of our 
society. We can now plant the apple trees even if we 
never eat the apples; there will be satisfaction in know- 
ing that our children and their children’s children en- 
joy the fruit thereof. 

Times of strain are notorious for their effect upon 
the even tenor of life. A reflection of the extremes in 
human behavior which fill public institutions, such as 
prisons and mental hospitals, may sometimes be ob- 
served in our own lives. Flashes of impatience, occa- 
sional lapses of self-control are not uncommon in the 
lives of many of us these days. 

A way of meeting this difficulty, if one is allergic 
to himself, is to take oneself by the lapels in some such 
manner as this: “Look here, my boy (or my girl), you 
didn’t start this fracas the world is engaged in all by 
yourself. Yes, you may have had a tiny part in it, 
but not enough to make you flatter yourself by get- 
ting all upset by it, and therefore going around and 
upsetting other people by door-slamming and loud 
words. And don’t think those accusing thoughts about 
people who don’t agree with you in all respects. Who 
do you think you are, anyway? 

“Of course it’s hard to keep a level keel these 
days. The news is depressing even when it’s good; 
and how can one get up enough will power to turn 
off the radio when it’s so easy to turn on? But there 
are quite a few people who don’t seem to be ex- 
asperated at every turn. How do they do it? A 
preacher said the other Sunday that being patient and 
self-controlled in these times should be considered as 
an opportunity to try one’s spirit. He may be right. 
I'll try it for a week. Sounds a little like a game.” 

So might any one of us address himself or herself 
if there were any feeling of failure in personal relation- 
ships. But it goes even deeper than that—this matter 
of opportunity of a high order to be found in these 
shaken times. What about testing our Universalism? 
What about testing our Christianity? There is op- 
portunity today! “Search me, O God, and know my 
heart: try me, and know my thoughts.” “Well, here 
is the time of favour, here is the day of salvation.” 

In our morning’s bulletin you have read the state- 
ment of our moderator that “Universalism is the very 
opposite of self-satisfied isolation. Our concept of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
is all-inclusive, not selective.” Those are great words. 
Do we mean what they say? There never was a greater 
opportunity for testing ourselves and our sincerity as 
Universalists. Likewise there never was a time of 
more danger. It is so easy to use words and let the 
matter end there. Dare we take the opportunity of 
being Universalists today? 

Clara Barton dared to be a practical Universalist 
in a difficult time. Unwell, but worse than that, a 
woman in a man’s world, she organized and directed 
a work of mercy that did not fail and has not ever 
failed where suffering is going on. Today the Red 
Cross is the symbol in nations at peace as well as 
nations at war of a universal ministry to stricken 
bodies. It is altogether fitting that Clara Barton was 
a product of the Universalist Church. Writing to a 
Universalist minister, Asa Mayo Bradley, in 1908 Clara 
Barton gave eloquent testimony of the inspiration of 
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the Universalist point of view: “The knowledge and 
the heart rest,” she wrote, “that one has not to wade 
through seas of despond, self-accusation, doubt, and 
despair to save a soul that was created and has always 
been in God’s unfailing keeping, loved, watched, and 
saved. The work of the Universalists has been the 
great blessing of God to his soul-suffering people.” 

Yes, Clara Barton made Universalism speak in 
deeds as well as words. Others, like Thomas Mott 
Osborne, the warden who conceived that criminals 
might be human too, or Mary A. Livermore, who 
struck mighty blows for the freedom of womankind, 
showed what Universalism meant to them. Difficult 
times were opportunities. They still are to many Uni- 
versalists. But they need to be to more who believe 
that God created of one blood all nations for to dwell 
on the face of the earth. We need to measure our- 
selves and test ourselves in the light of the principles 
we hold and the lives which have reflected those prin- 
ciples into the dark places of man’s abode. 

“Breathe the world-thought, do the world-deed, 
Think hugely of thy brother’s need. 

Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 

Crave but to have in it a part. 

Give thanks and clasp thy heritage— 

To be alive in such an age!” 

There are some who have made a distinction be- 
tween Universalism and Christianity. Because Uni- 
versalists have not accepted a few traditional Chris- 
tian doctrines—which originated long after Jesus—it 
had been decreed by the powers that be that Uni- 
versalists were not to be accepted in Christian fellow- 
ship. Thank heaven that after all these years the base 
of Christian fellowship is being broadened. The test 
of Christianity should not be doctrinal but a willing- 
ness to do the will of God as revealed through Jesus. 
And this test, I submit, the Universalist Church has 
met as well as any church. 

Which brings me to the point that this age offers 
all Christians the opportunity of testing themselves in 
the light of their religion. It is not a difficult thing 
to do. In fact we can make the test right here and 
now. I shall repeat a few sentences from that part 
of the New Testament which is generally regarded as 
containing the essence of Christianity. If we can say 
them in our hearts and minds and mean them, yes, 
even enough to carry them into action, we shall have 
met the test successfully. “You have heard how the 
men of old were told Murder not... . But I tell you, 
whoever is angry with his brother without cause will 
be sentenced by God. ... You have heard the say- 
ing ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But 


“I tell you, you are not to resist an injury. ... You 


have heard the saying ‘You must love your neighbor 
and hate your enemy.’ But I tell you, love your 
enemies and pray for those who persecute you, that 
you may be sons of your Father in heaven. . . . The 
eye is the lamp of the body: so, if your eye is gen- 
erous, the whole of your body will be illumined... . 
Judge not, that you may not be judged yourselves; for 
as you judge so you will be judged. . . . Ask and the 
gift will be yours, seek and you will find, knock and 
the door will open to you; for everyone who asks re- 
ceives, the seeker finds, the door is opened to anyone 
who knocks.” (Moffatt version.) 
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It is a strange thing that those teachings, first ut- 
tered two thousand years ago, are still regarded as 
being revolutionary. Nothing else has been revolu- 
tionary that long; most thoughts and things of that 
antiquity have either passed out or become matter of 
fact. Perhaps there is truth in that overquoted state- 
ment that Christianity has never been tried. 

Well, if Christianity has never been practiced it 
never faced a grander opportunity than in these times. 
What is more, the teachings of Jesus are, after bitter 
experience lasting over centuries, at last being verified 
by the psychologists and the economists, if not by the 
politicians. Before he died Sigmund Freud said that 
hate is the root cause of the world’s woes. Conversely, 
good will must be the solvent. As if the commonest 
observer did not know that! But authority helps. 
Jesus said it long ago. What is needed now more than 
all else is that everyone in the world should know 
that. The Gospel works! Christ’s teachings are true 
and the quality of his life may still light our paths 
and lead us if we will only follow! The learned men 
speak of the time when the world will return to peace 
and contentment, as if it would be accomplished by 
graphs and figures. It cannot be done that way alone. 
Before intellect must go the spirit; before the deed 
must go the prayer; before reconstruction, consecra- 
tion; before Caesar, Christ must conquer. That is the 
opportunity—more, the responsibility, of Christians. 


Turkey 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IS name is Mr. Skinner. He has lived in Mil- 

H ton all his life, and his father before him. He 

is an old man now. He loves woods and wild 

things; he knows about trees and all things of the 

earth. Besides which, he can turn his hand to almost 

anything. He caned the chair seats in my parish 

house once; he saved the life of my big pine tree; he 

mended roofs on the Island of Naushon. Mr. Skinner 

has already lived a long and useful life, and still is 
lively. 

In the spring of last year he was exceedingly pleased 
when his son, returning from somewhere upstate, 
brought home six young turkeys. His daughter Mar- 
jorie was not so pleased. There was too little room, 
she said, for six turkeys. But Mr. Skinner is a father 
of the old school. He will say that his daughter makes 
him mind, and he smiles—but he kept the turkeys. 

To Marjorie’s great satisfaction three of them died 
in infancy. But Mr. Skinner cherished the others. 
They lived a warm and happy life in the cellar during 
colder days, and in the warmth they grew. One 
of them caught a chill and died, leaving two who 
flourished. And, looking forward to Thanksgiving 
Day, Marjorie became reconciled to turkeys. 

Mr. Skinner was devoted to the two turkeys, and 
it was clear that the turkeys adored him. A month 
before Thanksgiving some boys shot one with a toy 
gun, so that only a single, immense and _ splendid 
turkey remained; but that was enough for Thanks- 
giving. 

Just before the festive day, I spoke to Marjorie, and 
I said: “Well, I suppose your father will have to kill 
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the turkey now, and you will have a grand dinner.” 

Marjorie laughed. “Oh no!” she said. ‘We shall 
have to buy a turkey. My father can’t bear to kill 
ours. It’s a pet. He’s taken it to Cunningham Park 
for exercise today, and he won’t be separated from it. 
The teacher from the school across the street brought 
the little children to see it last week. Whenever my 
father comes near, it hurries up to him, spreads its 
tail, and makes every kind of noise. That turkey is 
crazy about him, and he’s crazy about that turkey.” 

I could not help laughing, too. “I knew,” I said, 
“that turkeys could be tender, but not quite in that 
way.” 

I have told you this story not to suggest that all 
turkeys should be spared. Heaven forbid! But rather 
that you may think on this: Compassion is a lovely 
thing, but compassion which costs you something—- 
your dinner, for instance—ah! that comes from a 
person of quality. 


A Parable of Defense 

(Continued from page 905) 
and threw the food and other things into the water. 
At this the man across the river was enraged, and the 
next time took a gun so that he could surely land his 
cargoes. 

And it came to pass when the dominating one saw 
that the man across the river had armed to guard 
his boat, he became very angry indeed and fired a shot 
at him, whereupon the man shot back. Of course he 
did it only to protect himself, so he insisted, but from 
that moment there was war between them just the 
same. 

No one knows how it ever came out; perhaps it 
never did come out, for war is father to a long line of 
wars; but it is rumored that in the end all three were 
killed. Thus peace at last came to the river. 


In Memory of Dr. Hall 


Fock hundred people gathered at the Church of the Divine 

Paternity, New York, Sunday, October 26, at 5 p. m., for a 
memorial service in honor of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall who died October 
18. Besides those taking part, the following Universalist ministers 
attended: Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent, Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, general secretary, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
of the convention, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, and Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams. Rabbi Neuman of a neighboring synagogue and 
Owen D. Young, both old friends, were present. Trustees of the 
church, both of today and of former years, sat together in front 
pews. Various delegations, including a delegation from the Tufts 
College board of trustees, were seated together. Miss Florence Gray, 
for many years church secretary, came from her home in Massachu- 
setts. A colored janitor of the earlier years of Dr. Hall’s pastorate 
also came a long distance to attend. 

Among the floral tributes there was a large cross of lilies from 
the board of trustees and a beautiful basket from the Sons of the 
American Revolution, of which organization Dr. Hall was chaplain- 
general. j 

The quartet of the church that served for many years with 
Dr. Hall came back to sing. At one point in the service the con- 
gregation rose while the quartet sang the Alma Mater song of Tufts 
and that of St. Lawrence. It was a profoundly moving moment in 
the service, for Dr. Hall had degrees from both institutions and 
taught at Tufts. 

Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, minister of activities of the church, and 
Dr. Henry R. Rose, preacher, took charge of the opening service, 
and Rey. Cornelius Greenway made an uplifting prayer. The speak- 
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ers were Col. Louis Annin Ames, who represented the General Con- 
vention, Bishop F. J. McConnell, who represented the Church Peace 
Union, Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

Colonel Ames said in part: 

“We are assembled here this afternoon to pay reverence to the 
memory of a beloved friend, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, who served 
this church as minister for thirty-five years. 

“The speakers today have all been intimately associated with 
Dr. Hall for many years, two for over fifty years, two for nearly 
forty years. What may be said at this time in great affection for 
one of the good and great of earth may be somewhat personal. It 
could not be otherwise. Dr. Hall had a rare type of personality, 
combined with a genius for leadership that attracted both young 
and old. In the highest degree, he had a talent that inspired one 
to yearn for the better things of life. 

“The brief remarks that I shall make this afternoon will be 
along denominational lines, for Dr. Hall, while a liberal in thought 
and action, was one of the strong men of our Zion. He was a 
great preacher, a devoted pastor, a priest and a prophet. He 
swayed audiences. He was an outstanding orator, known from 
coast to coast. 

“T recall in July, 1902, he addressed the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union at its convention on a Sunday evening at Portland, 
Maine. There were over four thousand present, and when he finished 
his address that audience rose as one individual in great applause. 
There are some in this audience who were present on that occasion. 

“As a pastor, he lived with his parishioners. He was their 
counselor and friend, and his ministry brought solace in times of 
trouble, guidance and encouragement at other times. 

“He was a high priest that knew no parochial bounds. He was 
as welcome at the bedside as at the banquet board. 

“He was a prophet of a better time. He had clearness of vision 
and conciseness of expression, and was recognized as the most 
capable minister of the Universalist faith. 

“He served twelve years as a member of the board of trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention. In 1911 he could have been 
elected unanimously the president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the highest office in our fellowship, but he declined that 
high honor due to his greater love for and devotion to this church. 

“He was chaplain-general of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

“He was professor of homiletics at Tufts College. 

“He held many other positions of honor and importance, and 
in our denomination his name is written high on the scroll of our 
immortals.” 

Bishop McConnell referred to Dr. Hall as “one of the outstand- 
ing exponents of liberalism in the United States.” Dr. Holmes paid 
high tribute to his ability as a preacher and said that his sermons 
were powerful because they were simple, because they had integrity 
of purpose, and because of his high idealism. “The qualities that 
he exhibited in preaching,’ he added, “carried over into his daily 
life.’ Rabbi Wise spoke especially of Dr. Hall’s friendliness for all 
people. “I belong,” he said, “to a race of people who are not sur- 
feited with friends. His friendship for me and for my people filled 
me with gratitude.” : 


- Washington Letter 


The Universalist National Memorial Church opened its regular 
services of worship the first Sunday in September. Since then nine 
new members have been received. 

The Adult Class, which meets on Sunday mornings, has had 
interesting discussions about liberal Christianity. In 97-degree heat 
the parish reception was well attended. Dr. Frank W. Ballou is 
again moderator of the church. On October 13 the board of 
management entertained Mr. Ames, Mr. Bicknell and Mrs. Wood, 
who represented the General Convention. Mrs. Frank W. Ballou is 
president of the Women’s Association, and under her leadership the 
largest sum of money ever made on a Harvest Dinner was realized. 
The first book review of the season brought together nearly a hun- 
dred ladies. Under the direction of Miss Rose C. Erdman there 
is Red Cross and Welfare sewing every Monday and Friday from 
10 a. m. to 3 p. m. and on Friday evenings at the home of Miss 
Clara B. Pitcher. The first Sunday afternoon musical at home 
brought an attendance that overflowed the Romaine-van Schaick 
Room. On October 31, the church school enjoyed a Hallowe’en 
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party. The Mary Campbell Rice Circle entertained over sixty per- 
sons when Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou opened their home for 
this purpose. Again the Shakespeare Society, the Audubon Society, 
the Quadrille Club and the Camp Fire Guardians are meeting in 
the church, 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, the pastor, has been busy in community 
activities. He is president of the Inter-Church Club, is Protestant 
vice-president of the Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s 
Capital, is on the Community Chest Committee, and is a member of 
the Commission on United States Army and Navy Chaplains. He 
has been speaking before various church and secular groups, and 
is on the list of preachers for four of the leading colleges in the 
district. : 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., continues to render valuable service 
by helping the minister with pastoral duties and with any other 
work that needs attention. 

Eight churches are to come together for the union Thanksgiving 
service in the sanctuary on November 20. 

During the summer the property was put in perfect repair. 

The people of the church are working eagerly to measure up to 
the great responsibility which falls upon every parish in the capital 
during these days of emergency. In keeping with their conviction 
that religion is deeds, the women of the church have been sending 
large quantities of materials and clothing to our churches in North 
Carolina and to several of the agencies in Washington, such as the 
Goodwill Industries and War Relief Agencies. 


Fall Conference of Rhode Island 


Universalist Churches 
Thomas H. Saunders 


The fall conference of the Rhode Island Universalist churches- 
was held in the Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass., 
Wednesday, October 29. The afternoon program was presented by 
the Rhode Island A. U. W. The theme of the worship service was 
“Thanksgiving at Midnight,” as written by Mrs. Robert H. Barber 
of New Haven, Conn., for the A. U. W. Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
minister of the Attleboro church, read the Scripture lesson, and 
Dr. William Couden of the First Church in Providence offered the 
prayer. A sketch, “From Small Beginnings,” written by Miss Ida 
M. Folsom, executive director of the national A. U. W., was 
presented. Those taking part were Mrs. Isaac V. Lobdell, Miss 
Marion Gardiner, Miss Marion Chase and Mrs. James Henderson. 
Reports from the Tufts College Convention were given by Mrs. 
W. B. Spooner, Jr., of the First Church, Providence, Mrs. Leonard 
Lamb and Mrs. Lester W. Nerney of Attleboro, Miss Florence Bul- 
lock of Woonsocket, Miss Gertrude Whipple of Pawtucket and 
Miss Marion Gardiner of Providence. A discussion followed in 
which Mrs. Frederick Comee, Mrs. Grace Holden Brooks, Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood of the Woonsocket church and Dr. William 
Couden took part. 

Supper was served at six o'clock. The evening service was 
held at seven-thirty. Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell was in charge. Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders of the Harrisville church read the Scripture 
lesson and Rey. Henry H. Schooley of the Church of the Mediator 
in Providence offered prayer. A timely and inspiring sermon was 
preached by Rev. Joseph W. Beach of the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Mass., on “We Can Do a Lot About It.” Mr. Beach 
said in part: 

“We live in an age when we seem to be victims of forces beyond 
our control. The depression came upon us. The first World War 
plus the depression gave birth to a series of problems that proved 
to be too complicated for the individual or for large and powerful 
groups to solve. For the past five years we have been treading 
the pathway toward war until now we are on the brink of that 
tragedy. Thousands of our young men are required to undergo 
some years of military training and are thus losing their best on 
something not a part of the plan and purpose of their lives. Even 
in a democracy, we see gross and scandalous abuses of public office. 
In many cities there are slums. The typical attitude toward these 
problems is ‘What can you do about it?’ and the answer is implied, 
“You can’t do anything about it.’ 

‘My purpose in speaking to you is to contradict this fatalistic 
attitude and to assert that we can do a lot about it. 

“My thought harks back to that great spirit of the Apostolic 
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age, the last chapter of whose letter to the Galatians was read to 
you as a Scripture lesson—the untiring, uncompromising, unbeatable 
messenger of the Christian gospel, Paul of Tarsus. The words in 
the ninth verse of this chapter are words that we need at this dark 
hour. ‘And let us not be weary in well doing: for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not.’ This is no time for faint hearts or 
for fatalistic submission to forces that seem overwhelming. Paul 
lived in a time of just such forces. His example and leadership, and 
the source of his spiritual strength can give us the inspiration and 
the power to do much about such matters. ‘We shall reap, if we 
faint not.’ ‘Let us not be weary in well doing.’ 


“We can do a lot about corruption in public life. The people 
of the churches can unite for study, investigation and challenge. 
Every political leader is sensitive to public feeling. No agency has 
so much influence in directing public feeling as has the church. All 
churches, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, working together, can, 
in my opinion, clean up any city or any state within from three to 
ten years if they will but set about it with the conviction that they 
can do something about it. In any such movement Universalist 
churches should be in the forefront. 


“We can do a lot about war. Whether one is a pacifist, a 
militarist, an isolationist or an interventionist, all are agreed that 
war is an unmitigated evil, and so it is incumbent upon us, every 
one, to work ceaselessly against it. We can help to formulate an 
attitude of heart and mind within ourselves and within the people 
of our churches that will be 100 per cent against war. We can 
build the antiwar spirit in the churches we serve, so that a decade 
from now the sentiment for peace and good will, and against the 
use of force and war, will be a foundation stone of our branch of 
the Christian church, as it is of the Society of Friends. We can 
come to see that peace and co-operation between the races, the 
classes and the nations, is part and parcel of the Christian faith. 


“We can do a lot about the spiritual indifference of our time. 
Here we get down to the ‘grass roots’ of the whole matter. We 
do not stand faced by a series of overwhelming problems that are 
beyond and apart from ourselves. These problems are our own 
creation. They have come to fill up the vacuum produced by the 
spiritual exhaustion of the Christian church. As Christian faith has 
shrunk and declined, other forces have come in to fill up the void. 
We need to develop within us, with God’s help, such a compelling, 
convincing, triumphant faith, that, no matter how great or over- 
whelming the problem may appear to be, it will shrink and decline 
before that faith. We need to become in our day, as Paul was in 
his, ambassadors plenipotentiary—full of power—for the gospel that 
is the salvation of the world. 


“Let us then not be weary in well doing. Let us not faint. 
Let us take the initiative. We are ambassadors of the kingdom of 
God. We are agents of the purposes of God himself for the world. 
Away, then, with timidity and halfheartedness! Let our hearts 
burn with the divine fire of faith so that through the spirit of 
love and good will that was in Jesus, and that he has planted in 
us, we are able to overcome evil, however great, with good, assured 
that ‘in due season we shall reap.’ ” 


The next Rhode Island Conference will be held in the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, on Ash Wednesday, February 18, and 
the third in the First Universalist Church of Providence on Sun- 
day, April 19. 


Ontario Universalist Convention 
Jean Neal . 


HE sixty-fourth annual sessions of the Ontario Universalist Con- 


vention were held November 1 and 2 at the Olinda Universalist 
church. 


The business session was held on Saturday, when the following 
officers were elected: President, Alymer Burk; vice-president, Albert 
Bruner; secretary, Mrs. Jean Neal; treasurer, George Whaley; fellow- 
ship committee, Mrs. Nora Bruner and Mrs. Genieva Upcott; direc- 
tors, Stanley Upcott, Philip Bruner and Lloyd Reive. 

Rey. Douglas Frazier, director of the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship, brought to everyone Sunday morning an inspiring message, 
commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of the Olinda church. , He 
challenged all to carry on the work of our ancestors. 
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Following the sermon there was a memorial service with com- 
munion. 


During the fellowship dinner Mrs. Nora Bruner gave a brief 
history of the church, and Mrs. Elmer Reive cut the anniversary 
cake which Mrs. Maud Burk had donated. 


Sunday afternoon Rey. Douglas Frazier held a conference with 
the young people. 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of the Unitarian-Universalist church 
of Detroit, Mich., preached the Sunday evening sermon: His sub- 
ject was “What Universalists Believe.’ He said, “One of the 
fundamentals of the Universalist faith is that there can be no 
regimentation of belief. Every man must be free to seek, to in- 
terpret faith in his own way. Religion is a perfectly normal, natural 
process of life and not tied up to supernatural otherworldly con- 
cerns. Our times call for a reinterpretation of religious truths in 
terms that the modern man can understand and put to use. It is 
the aim of the Universalist Church to show modern man that it 
is possible to be modern and still be religious.” 


Alymer Burk, president, closed the convention with a few well- 
chosen words. 


Minnesota Universalist Convention 
Carl H. Olson 


JOINT call to order and a round-table discussion of the For- 
ward Together Program were innovations in the program of 
the seventy-sixth annual session of the Universalists of Minnesota, 
held at the First Universalist Church of Rochester on October 9 
and 10. Rev. Carl H. Olson and Mrs. W. J. Graham, presidents 
respectively of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota and the 
Association of Universalist Women of Minnesota, opened the ses- 
sions of their groups at ten o’clock on Thursday morning, thus 
enabling committees to have added time for preparation of reports. 
A devotional service was conducted by Mrs. Horton Colbert of 
Rochester following the establishment of a quorum. 


Rev. Horton Colbert of Rochester, Rev. John Flint of Minne- 
apolis, and Rev. Donald K. Evans of Chicago led the round-table 
consideration of possibilities before the Universalist Church. 
Stressed were the recent increases in the work of Universalist and 
Unitarian churches; the appearance of the Universalist Journal, a 
quarterly publication for Minnesota and the Northwest; possibilities 
in radio work; the current mushroom growth of small missions of 
the fundamentalist type; and the practical value of a minister-at- 
large and preaching missions. 


The Association of Universalist Women held its business ses- 
sion on Thursday and Friday afternoons. Mrs. Frank T. Howes 
reported on her trip to the Tufts College Convention as delegate 
from the state of Minnesota. At the women’s luncheon on Friday, 
Mrs. Donald K. Evans of Chicago was the principal speaker, giving 
an address upon the problems and possibilities before the women of 
our church. Officers named for the coming year were: President, 
Mrs. Frank T. Howes, St. Paul; vice-president, Mrs. F. B. Jurgen- 
son, Owatonna; secretary, Miss Gertrude Fox, Minneapolis; treas- 
urer, Miss Marion A. Griffith, Minneapolis; elective members, Mrs. 
Minnie Kaspar, Owatonna, Mrs. Frank Case, Rochester, and Mrs. 
F. F. Fink, Minneapolis. 


A fellowship dinner was held on Thursday evening with an at- 
tendance of just under one hundred. Mrs. Earl Elkins extended 
the official greetings for the Rochester parish. Reports were heard 
at this gathering from the following societies of the state: Owa- 
tonna, Rochester, Tuttle, and Church of the Redeemer. The din- 
ner was followed by a service of worship at which Rev. Donald K. 
Evans of Chicago preached the occasional sermon. Mr. Evans said 
in part: “No government on earth teaches that God is eternal and 
all-conquering love; no army ever organized believes in the supreme 
worth of every human personality; no battleship ever built can 
blow the authority out of truth, known or to be known; no,con- 
centration camp or prison, however cruel and efficient, can supplant 
the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit in overcoming 
evil; no Hitler or Stalin or Mussolini or Churchill or Roosevelt can 
take the place of the leadership given the world by a simple Jewish 
peasant. Who believes in these things? Your church does. That 
is its bequest to the world. Who is your church? You are that 
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church. Do you believe in it so that its calls you must answer? 
Upon this depends our future.” The communion service was con~ 
ducted by the host minister, Rev. Horton Colbert, with Rev. 
Thomas J. Farmer and Rev. Carl H. Olson acting as deacons. 


Recommendations passed by the group included several designed 
to further the work of functioning churches in Minnesota, with 
emphasis upon co-operation with the general superintendent, Dr. 
Cummins, in pressing the aims of the Forward Together Program 
endorsed at the recent convention. An adaptation of the New 
York Plan was suggested as a practical method of procedure. 


Officers named for the coming year were: President, Rev. Carl 
H. Olson, Minneapolis; vice-president, Mrs. W. J. Graham, Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Rev. Thomas J. Farmer, Minneapolis; treasurer, 
E. H. Scofield, Minneapolis; trustees, Charles B. Beery and Wil- 
liam B. Barrow of Minneapolis, Lyman B. Warren of Owatonna, 
Mrs. J. H. Kahler, Rev. Horton Colbert and Julius Opheim of 
Rochester, and Mrs. Frank Ferriss of St. Paul. 


Association of Universalist Women 
of Illinois 
Ruby Winters Loescher 


The Association of Universalist Women of Illinois gathered at 
St. Paul’s Church in Clinton, IIl., on Wednesday, October 15, for 
their fifty-first annual fall meeting, the president, Mrs. Albert Hen- 
niges, presiding. Devotions were led by Mrs. Jessie Brye of Peoria, 
followed by the singing of the Lord’s Prayer by Miss Delories 
Johnson of Clinton. ; 

Mrs. Margaret Ambrose of Peoria read the poem, “John Mur- 
ray—Save His Name,” which was written by Rev. Max A. Kapp 
for the bicentennial. Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for the 
denomination, gave a helpful talk on “The Educational Task of 
the Church.” 

Luncheon was served at 12:30 by the ladies of the local Kupple 
Club, the meeting reconvening at 1:30 p. m. to listen to a group 
of selections by a flute trio composed of Faye Wantland, Martha 
Crang and Mary Lighthall of Clinton. The afternoon session was 
given over to conversation groups, “Program and Administration” 
led by Mrs. Jeanette Mulford of Oak Park, “Worship” by Mrs. 
Pearl Pengra of Stockton, and “The Challenge” by Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner. 

The program closed with all singing “We Would Be Building.” 
Rev. James McKnight of Clinton gave the benediction. 

Since the Clinton meeting the president has been in touch with 
every association in the state, asking that they devote the entire 
month of November to securing subscriptions to the Christian 
Leader as a tangible expression of the Illinois women’s appreciation 
and memorial birthday gift on this the bicentennial of the birth 
of John Murray. 


Universalist General Convention 
Standing Committees of the Board of Trustees 


Executive: Louis Annin Ames, Arthur H. Britton, Chester A. 
Dunlap, Fred B. Perkins, Mrs. E. B. Wood. 


Finance: Louis Annin Ames, Arthur H. Britton, Chester A. Dunlap. 
Advisory members, Charles B. Ladd, Leon O. Tebbetts. 


‘Church Aid: H. E. Simmons, Edgar T. Williams, Elwood T. Way, 
Paul E. Herschel, Jr., Rev. Carl H. Olson. 


Ministry: Rev. Carl H. Olson, H. E. Simmons, Harold 8. Latham. 
Gunn Fund Distribution: Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Ingham Bicknell. 


16 Beacon Street: Ingham Bicknell, Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff. 


Revision of the Rules of the Board and Revision of the Bylaws: 
Ingham Bicknell, Fred B. Perkins. 


‘Pension Applications: Committee on Gunn Fund Distribution (Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff and Ingham Bicknell) and active minister 
to be selected by the above. 
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International Church Extension Board: Dr. Roger F. Etz, Mrs. 
George H. Ball, Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, with power to add 
to the membership, Dr. John M. Ratcliff to act as secretary. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Harold S. 
Latham, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. 


International Relations: Dr. Stanley Manning, Be Herbert E. 
Benton, Rev. Eleanor G. Collie. 


Spiritual Development: Dr. Horace Westwood, Rev. Rol W. Ben- 
ner, Dr. C. C. Blauvelt. 


Church Architecture: Cyrus C. Springall, J. Theodore Whitney. 


Suffolk School: Active, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, William W. Cromie, Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood, Rev. 
G. H. Ulrich. Advisory, Mrs. E. B. Wood, Miss Florence L. 
Flickinger, Miss Doris Uppercue, Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, and 
one member from the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


War Relief: Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
Stanley Manning, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, Mrs. E. B. Wood. 


Planning Council: Chairman, Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Mrs. E. B. Wood, U. G. C. representatives. Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks, Miss Ida Folsom, A. U. W. representatives. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Miss Susan M. Andrews, G. S. S. A. 
representatives. Dana E. Klotzle, Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, 
U. Y. F. representatives. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Emer- 
son H. Lalone, U. P. H. representatives. 


Literature and Advertising: 


Forward Together Program: Fred B. Perkins, Chester A. Dunlap, 
Mrs. E. B. Wood, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, Victor A. Friend. 


Federal Council Committee: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Stanley 
Manning, Dr. Robert Cummins. 


Social Welfare: Miss Ida Folsom, Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, Dr. 
Emerson H. Lalone. 


What Dr. Macpherson Says 


I T is no easy task to build a church on absolute freedom, but as 
Rey. Argyl Houser of our church in Hutchinson, Kan., truly says, 
that is the definite policy of the Universalist Church. 

And now more than ever before in a world rapidly going 
totalitarian, Universalists must stand on ground made holy by the 
blood of the martyrs of Truth in every age. 


Now as never before we need to remind ourselves and others 
that we are the spiritual successors of the apostles and saints and 
martyrs of the first three centuries of Christian history. 


Our great Avowal and our Five Principles are the modern ex- 
pression of the five out of seven divinity schools of the first three 
centuries wherein universal salvation was taught as the basic truth 
of the message of Jesus, the Christ. 


Buy and read a Red Letter New Testament. 


Buy and read Hell’s Ramparts Fell, the life story of John 
Murray, so beautifully told by Dr. Skinner and Professor Cole of 
Tufts College. 


Have a reason for the faith that is in you, as you will if you 
will take time to educate yourself in the basic truths of Christianity 
as proclaimed by our church. 

Our convention at Tufts College sounded a call for devotion 
to the Christian-democratic ideals, without which “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people” will perish from 
the earth. 

The Eternal Promise is, “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether there am I in the midst of them.” Let us then band our- 


. selves together in these trying days in a fellowship that will persuade 


all who know us that we, like disciples of old, have “been with 
Jesus and learned of him.” We Universalists believe that in the 
Creed of Christ and in the Code of Christ, as we have learned, lies 
the salvation for the Here and Now. 

If you so believe, “Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers 
only.” 

Your religion will do everything for you that you are willing to 
do for it—From the Joliet Universalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A WARNING TO OUR MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The letter attached is startlingly self-explanatory. 


please warn the brethren? 


Will you 


Carl H. Olson. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Carl: 
I am enclosing a souvenir which you might like to have. A 


young fellow presented it to me this morning with quite a tale. 
He had been a member of your church in Cincinnati; you had mar- 
ried him; he had been caught in an embezzlement charge and had 
served five years in the pen; he had just come to Chicago from 
Minneapolis where you had advised him and given him this check. 
A very heartrending story, but when I went to compare the signa- 
ture on the check with your signature the man hurriedly left and 
said that he was going out to get a letter from you to back up the 
story. It is now the middle of the afternoon and he is still hunting 
for his letter, so I guess you may have the souvenir. I have one, 
too, in the form of two Bibles that he left behind. The presumption 
is that they are stolen from someone or somewhere, no one knows. 
I, of course, don’t know whether he has tried this on the rest of 
the ministers, but it might be wise to put. a note in the Leader 
about him. 
Donald K. Evans. 


Chicago, Ill. 


QUESTIONS THE EDITOR FAILED TO ANSWER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Schwenk in his reaction to the editorial “The Hood and 
the Bismarck” poses these questions: 

1. Tell us how can a maimed body and, above all things, a 
maimed soul, serve humanity? 

The editorial does not suggest that the maimed body or soul 
serves, but that the strong body or soul serves by opposing evil and 
becoming maimed in defending what humanity holds dear. 

We know not how, but we know that in almost every com- 
munity we find some who have been maimed who are rendering more 
service to humanity than they did while they were whole. 

The supreme example of service by one broken in both body 
and soul is Jesus, which is called Christ, whose body was broken 
on Calvary and whose soul must have been near to breaking to 
force from his lips that ery of anguish, “O! My Father! Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

2. Do we abolish disease by infecting the community with 
more disease? 

It has been done. Smallpox and yellow fever were both con- 
quered in that way. Pasteur and his followers have done much 
by that method. 

And, Do we end the fire in our own house by setting fire to our 
neighbor’s? 

No, but many times we have kept fire from reaching our 
house by destroying our neighbor’s house. 

In challenge to the editor’s statement, “It is not only Christian 
to love one’s enemies, it is Christian to sacrifice one’s self for the 
common good,” he asks: 

3. What do you mean by self-sacrifice? Is it sacrificing one’s 
self to sit behind a machine gun and be killed while mowing down 
as many of the enemy as possible? If so, where is the loving of 
one’s enemy under such circumstances? And where is the common 
good of this mutual killing? 


Jesus said resist not evil, but he spent his entire public life 
opposing it and died on Calvary rather than renounce teaching 
against it. 

We hold that he who refuses to oppose the forces of evil, even 
to the extent of killing and loses his life because he gets in the way 
of those forces, is guilty of his own death and also of any later 
deaths due to the evil thing he might have destroyed. 

“All that a man hath will he give for his life.” Do we con- 
fess Satan was right, or do we hold that such things as freedom, 
honor and righteousness are of more value than life? 


theology? 


As for good in this mutual killing, we can find none, but it 
seems to be a necessary part of preparing a highway for righteous- 
ness. 


Ge 


MUST WE BE SMALL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some think our church must necessarily continue small and, by 
inference, gain members only from educated people, always a 
minority. 

This certainly is not the doctrine of him who chose disciples 
to be messengers of his word from among the lowly and untutored 
and sent them forth to tell the Good News to the thinkers and the 
thoughtless, rich and poor, saint and sinner. 

Is the Universalist Church interested in winning only adults 
above the natural “intelligence of children of thirteen years”? Are 
not all as precious as graduates of Tufts or any other school? 

Universalists are not a superintelligent class, nor are they super- 
educated. 

The true measure of a man is success or failure in doing the will 
of God as Jesus revealed it. 


L. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF A GREAT MODERN APOSTLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Those ministers who were trained at the Canton Theological 
School during the last decade of the nineteenth century were 
richly blessed through the words and works of Dr. James Milford 
Payson. Rejoicing in the classroom leadership of such rare men 
as Doctors Atwood, Cone, Forbes, Lee and Fisher, they found 
in the local parish a prince of preachers and a paragon of pastors. 

The minister of the Canton church always has a peculiar 
opportunity and, therefore, an unusual responsibility, for his influ- 
ence on the theological students is permanent and very great. He 
is their example in speech and in ministry. 

Dr. Payson combined in a marked degree the intellectual vigor 
and the spiritual fervor necessary for effective work in the pulpit. 
His keen insight made his sermons intellectually satisfying, while 
his genius for apt quotation and pat illustration made them always 
interesting and magnetic. Every Sunday he entered church with 
a masterpiece. John Clark, a prominent layman, said that Dr. 
Payson was always competing with his past. 

In the parish also he taught the young ministers the art of 
friendship. He rejoiced with those who rejoiced, wept with those 
who wept, aspired with those who aspired, studied with those who 
studied, hoped mightily with those who hoped in the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God. 

A great soul has gone forward. 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


NEED FOR THEOLOGICAL PREACHING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What is all this we are reading about our church not being 
needed any longer for theological clarification, to continue the out- 
lawing of old doctrines that take so much of the joy out of life 
and that warp and inhibit personality and cast aspersions upon this 
fair universe in which we live and which is our home? 

Are there no hell-fire preachers left in New England or New 
York? What is Catholic Boston teaching its people? I can’t speak 
for Boston, but, believe it or not, here in the Middle West they are 
still teaching that if one absents one’s self from Mass without good 
reason, and is not absolved before dying, he will go straight to hell 
and not even stop at purgatory en route! 

Also, how many millions listen to the pleas over the radio to 
get right with God and escape hell I do not know, but they go out 
over the air in large numbers. 

And what do our ministers in the Southland say about Southern 


Morley R. Hartley. 


Monroe, Wis. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS 


Forward-looking superintendents, church- 
school boards and committees of religious 
education in general are already thinking of 
Christmas, A mailing of suggestions for ap- 
propriate observance of the Christmas sea- 
son in our churches is being sent to super- 
intendents of all Universalist schools. 


With the Leader coming on the first and 
third Saturday of each month there will be 
but two more issues before Christmas, De- 
cember 6 and 20. This greatly limits the 
announcing of Christmas plays, stories and 
other materials to the readers of this page. 
Yet this will announce the return of the 
Christmas Room on the fourth floor of 16 
Beacon St., Boston, beginning November 
24, And to the announcement we would add 
a cordial invitation to all who can do so 
to visit the room this year. Here will be 
a kind of treasure house of Christmas sug- 
gestions. — 


To all those unable to visit the room we 
shall be glad, upon request, to answer ques- 
tions, to help in setting up or carrying out 
your Christmas plans. Please write to us 
freely. 


YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 


Who is he? Has his—or her—full name 
and address been sent to the G. S. S. A. 
office? If not, a recent mailing, which every 
leader in a Universalist church school should 
have, has been sent to the person whose 
name is still on our mailing list. In a few 
cases it might be turned over to the new 
superintendent; more often it would not be. 


Just last week we heard of a change in a 
superintendency which took place several 
months ago. No one had thought to notify 
the G. S. S. A. office. Meanwhile the su- 
perintendent was wishing he knew where 
he could get help for the weekly worship 
service, where he might learn about suitable 
courses of study for a liberal school. Not 
even the minister thought to tell him that 
there jis at headquarters an office equipped 
to give him just the help he needed. 


It is possible that other new superintend- 
ents are just ‘as “detached.” It is even 
possible that yours may be. Won’t you 
find out and remedy the situation at once? 
Names on our mailing list do not change 
themselves automatically as changes in lead- 
ership take place in the local church. 


NEW TEN-CENT-STORE BOOKS 


For the browsing table in your kinder- 
garten or primary class you will be inter- 
ested in a new Rand McNally publication— 
a small book selling for ten cents and found 
in any Woolworth store. It is also carried 
by the Universalist Publishing House for 
the same price and may be ordered conven- 
iently when sending for other books. The 
title is We Love America. It contains simple 


MY CHURCH 


My church has 
played a major role 
in my life. It is 
older than the old- 
est nation in Eu- 
rope. Through the 
centuries it has 
made it impossible 
for men to forget 
the message, the 
spirit and the person of Jesus Christ. 


My church came across the Atlantic with 
the Pilgrim Fathers. It laid the founda- 
tions of the democratic way of life in com- 
munities across this continent. It gave to 
my parents and their neighbors the most 
valuable heritage they have handed down 
to their children. 


My church is a fellowship of those who 
would translate Jesus’ way of life into every 
situation. This fellowship transcends na- 
tion, race and class. It is the only world- 
wide fellowship. It includes Niemoeller, 
Kagawa, T. Z. Koo, Schweitzer, and Marian 
Anderson. 

Because of what my church has done for 
me and because it can meet the most acute 
need of the world today, I join those who 
would make it an unbreakable fellowship 
across race, class and denominational bound- 
aries—F rom Rethink Your Program Now, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Council of Churches. 


Cape SE ae ee a ee ee 


stories of American living, is illustrated with 
black and white, and a few colored draw- 
ings. 

In the same format, and at the same price, 
is The Bible Story of the Creation, by Mary 
Alice Jones of the International Council. 
This is suitable for junior boys and girls 
and will be of special interest to groups 
studying Beginnings of Earth and Sky. 


THINK A LITTLE 
SING A LITTLE 
HARK A LITTLE 


That’s what a little boy said they did in 
church school. “Think a little, sing a. lit- 
tle, hark a little.” 

It is a great deal—when those activities 
are expanded and understood as cultivation 
of the intellectual, esthetic and spiritual pos- 
sibilities of growing children. 

Religious education is not a decoration; 
it is an essential part of the life-structure. 

The General Sunday School Association 
equips leaders to help local churches to do 


a better job in enriching the personalities 
of children. 


Your gift to the G. S. S. A. gives you a 
share in carrying on this important work. 


Give NOW ... . give generously .... 
give willingly. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Rabbi Israel Harburg of Lynn, Mass., in 


conversation recently with one of our church- 
school leaders, said that he would “never 
forget Ferry Beach.” (Rabbi Harburg was 
a member of last year’s faculty at the Reli- 
gious Education Institute.) He reported fur- 
ther that in his Day-of-Atonement sermon, 
as he urged his people to work for good will 
and understanding, he referred to his experi- 
ence at Ferry Beach and to the Universalist 
group as “the circle that drew him in.” 


Throughout the year Miss Andrews of the 
G. S. S. A. staff will conduct the conference 
for church-school leaders and Religious Edu- 
cation Committee chairmen at the monthly 
meetings of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union. Last year the departmental or fel- 
lowship group meetings held after the ad- 
dress proved so helpful that this year they 
have become the major part of each month’s 
program. In addition to the group men- 
tioned there are three others—for teachers 
of kindergarten and primary children, for 
junior and for senior teachers. The leader 
of the last-named group is Rev. Walton E. 
Cole, minister of the Second Church in 
Boston, where all meetings of the union 
will be held. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G.S.S. A. 
staff participated in the recent convention 
program of the Maine Council of Churches 
in Waterville. Following this she was one 
of a team of six leaders visiting Bangor, 
Machias, Guilford and Camden for regional 
conferences. | Church-school officers’ and 
teachers were present from some sixteen Uni- 
versalist churches at these sessions. 


Fortunate are the church-school teachers 
and officers in the churches of Illinois which 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field worker, 
is visiting this fall! Individual as well as 
group conferences are resulting in fresh 
awareness and insight and a deepened re- 
solve to become more adequately equipped 
for the important task of religious education. 


Miss Edith M. Cunnings, illustrator of 
children’s books and church-school materials 
for many different publishers, drew the 
sketch on our China-offering envelope shown 
on this page in the last issue of the Leader. 
When submitting her final drawing she asked 
that the check in payment for this be put 
in one of the envelopes and added to the 
total offering. 

At the October meeting of the Association 
of Universalist Women of the Wakefield, 
Mass., church, Miss Susan M. Andrews of 
the G. S. S. A. staff spoke on “The Church 
and Its Children.” 


Rev. Hermon J. Sweet of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Department of Leadership Edu- 
cation of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, was a recent visitor at the 


G. S. S. A. office. 
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Association of Universalist VWwomen 


MISSION STUDY BOOKS 


Have you investigated the challenging ma- 
terial to be found in the four books pre- 
sented by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment for general study among all Christian 
women? 

For your convenience the titles are listed: 
A Christian Imperative, by Roswell P. 


Author of Liberty, by Robert W. 
Searle. Christian Roots of Democracy in 
America, by Arthur E. Holt. The Seed and 
the Soil, by Richard T. Baker. 

These books may be purchased at 60¢ 
each from the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Barnes. 


WHAT IS AN EMBRACIVE PROGRAM FOR WOMEN’S WORK 
IN THE CHURCH? 


There is a growing awareness among our 
churchwomen that the adult education pro- 
gram running through the auxiliary depart- 
ments is on the whole the type of program 
which we should be sponsoring in a Chris- 
tian church. With the spiritual hunger, 
which is so manifest, it is to be deplored 
that so many of our groups have been, 
and many still are, devoting themselves to 
a program of business and fellowship, leaving 
a great unexplored area of research into 
life’s problems. 

It is quite evident that “an embracive 
program” is not achieved by one monthly 
mass meeting of all the women of the 
church, encouraging and stimulating as this 
may be. An embracive program is a 
planned program, making provisions for 
many interests and many needs. It is a 
program which provides activity in the eve- 
ning as well as in the afternoon, in order 
that businesswomen may not be excluded. 
It is a program which anticipates that while 
some phases of the work may not be as in- 
teresting to all women as others, yet these 
same phases may be exceedingly vital to the 
few, and that provision should be made for 
small-group study and discussion. It is a 
program which recognizes and emphasizes 
worship, education, fellowship, and service. 

The following program is suggested for 
use in almost any local church, large or 
small. 


November 2. Church school hour—12 noon 
—A study of the Book of Psalms—Leader. 


November 5. The «Association of Univer- 
salist Women—Vestry 2:30 p.m. Topic: 
Can we justify our adult education pro- 
gram? 1. Personal religious growth oppor- 
tunities—Leader. 2. Church standing in 
the community—Leader. 3. Church out- 
reach—Leader. Question: What more can 
we do? Open discussion—President lead- 
ing. 

November 9. Church school hour—12 noon 
—The significance of the Psalms as a 
part of worship. The choral chants. 

November 12. Study group—Vestry 2 p. m. 
Review of A Christian Imperative with 
discussion. Choir Practice—Vestry 7:30 
p. m. Followed by study of early eight- 
eenth century hymns. (For all who like 
music and group singing.) 

November 16. Church school hour — 12 
noon. Thanksgiving psalms with their 
significance—Leader. Thanksgiving vesper 
service—Church auditorium 4 p.m. (Sil- 
ver collection for church outreach.) 

November 19. Association of Universalist 
Women—Vestry 7:30 p. m. (For those 
interested in youth.) Topic: Developing 
personality in children—Speaker. 

November 26. All-day sewing for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and British Relief. Box 
lunch—12:30 p. m. Speaker—2 p. m. 
Topic: The Life and Work of Clara Bar- 
ton. (Distribution of Christmas Stock- 
ings.) 

November 30. Church school hour — 12 
noon—Other books of poetry in the Old 
Testament—Leader. 
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THE CLARA BARTON CAMP 


There was an interesting statement in Dr. 
Priscilla White’s address given before the 
biennial convention of which we may be 
proud to take note. It was under her ques- 
tion: “How do people hear of the Clara 
Barton Camp?” and her answer: “Partly 
through your own publications, but largely 
through Dr. Joslin’s Diabetic Manual, 
through various medical writings of the 
members of our clinic, through the educa- 
tional program of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and most recently 
through the literature of the Diabetes Asso- 
ciation.” 

We discover from this answer that very 
challenging publicity is given the efforts of 
Universalist women throughout the medical 
world, and that it is our duty to meet that 
challenge with an increased response to 
camp appeals. 

It is a work of which every Universalist 
may be proud, but for which only those who 
share have a reason for that pride. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


February 20, 1942. “I Am the Way.” 

Material may be secured from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. Please write early for your material. 

Adult Program—“I Am the Way,” 2¢ 
each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Call to Prayer—small flier 
quantities), free. 

Poster—11x17. Like the picture on the 
Call, with space for time and place of meet- 
ing to be filled in locally, 5¢ each. 

Handbook for Day of Prayer leaders— 
suggestions for program, promotion, pub- 
licity, and radio—10¢ each. 

We urge every Universalist church to par- 
ticipate in the program of the World Day of 
Prayer either in your own church or jointly 
with other churches in your community. 


(in limited 


DEDICATION DAY 


A day for all Universalist women to be 
observed, Ash Wednesday, February 18, 
1942, or some other time during the Lenten 
season. 

The service is being prepared by a com- 
mittee of women from the state of Rhode 
Island under the leadership of Mrs. James 
Henderson of Providence. Those serving on 
the committee are Miss Gertrude M. Whip- 
ple, Pawtucket, Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Woonsocket, Mrs. O. P. Taylor, Providence, 
and Mrs. Isabel White, Providence. 

(The material will be available December 
10.) 

Shall we not do our part to see that Dedi- 
cation Day is observed in every Universalist 
church, by making sure that it is observed 
in our own church? 


REVISIONS COMMITTEE 


Members of the Revisions Committee to 
prepare any needed amendments to the con- 
stitution and bylaws to be acted upon by 
the 1943 convention: Mrs. Harry M. Treat, 
chairman, 31 Hutchinson St., South Port- 
land, Maine. Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, 33 
Richardson St., Portland, Maine. Miss Ida 
M. Folsom, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


—— 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Eleanor B. Forbes Marks Fortieth Year in Ministry 


The fortieth anniversary of Rev. Eleanor 
Bicknell Forbes’ ordination to the ministry 
was observed Sunday morning, October 19, 
at the First Universalist Church in West 
Paris, Maine. The church was filled to 
capacity. Guests came from Portland, Yar- 
mouth, Pownal, Gray, New Gloucester, Au- 
burn, Lewiston, Mechanic Falls, Turner, 
Buckfield, Canton, Norway, Milton, Bryant 
Pond and Poland Spring, and Berlin, N. H. 
Beautiful flowers adorned the church. Many 
of these were gifts from the four church 
auxiliaries, personal friends, Granite Chapter 
O. E. 8. and the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation. 


Preceding the regular service, five chil- 
dren were christened and three young people 
were received into the church. These young 
people were the delegates to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Institute this last summer at Ferry 
Beach. 


Miss Forbes was ordained at Gray, Octo- 
ber 17, 1901. The late Rev. George G. 
Hamilton, D.D., preached the ordination 
sermon and the late Rev. W. W. Hooper, 
superintendent of Universalist churches, re- 
ceived her into the ministry. 

She is a graduate of Hebron Academy 
and Bates College and attended the Dresser 
School of Spiritual Healing in Boston. Since 
the opening of Ferry Beach Park Summer 


School of Religious Education nearly forty 
years ago, she has attended every session 
but one. 

During the years of her ministry she has 
held three pastorates, sixteen years at Gray 
and New Gloucester, four years at Canton, 
and for the past nineteen years has been 
pastor of the church at West Paris. 


John Murray Birthday Celebration 


The John Murray Bicentennial Commit- 
tee announces that churches are promoting 
the following features in connection with 
the John Murray birthday celebration: 

1. Church-school activities. A variety of 
activities suggested by the G. S. S. A. 

2. Church groups’ and organizations’ activi- 
ties. Special programs in women’s, men’s 
and young people’s groups featuring the 
life of John Murray. 

3. The John Murray pageant. The pageant, 
“Behold the Sower,” is being reproduced 
in separate scenes, and some churches 
may produce the entire pageant as a 
dramatic presentation of the bicentennial. 
(Printed copies are available. Single 
copy, 15¢. Five or more copies, 5¢ each. 
Order from the Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon St., Boston, sending 
cash with order.) 

4. John Murray Sunday service—December 
7. All churches are expected to have a 
special John Murray Sunday service on 
this date, bringing to a climax the various 
emphases in the bicentennial program. 
There will be a union service at Phila- 
delphia, at which the preacher will be 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

5. John Murray birthday dinner celebration 
—Wednesday, December 10. Churches 
in various sections of the country are 
planning John Murray birthday dinners 
on the night of December 10. Reports 


received are that dinners have been ar- 
ranged for Washington, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Haverhill, Watertown and Syracuse. 
President Millard H. Jencks of St. Law- 
rence University is one of the speakers 
for the Boston dinner. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., is the speaker at the Syra- 
cuse dinner and Dean John Murray At- 
wood is the speaker at the Watertown 
dinner. Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
Dr. Ballou, Henry Morris and Mrs. Mc- 
Glauflin are speakers for the Washington 
dinner. All these arrangements for regional 
dinners have been made under the direc- 
tion of a committee headed by Rev. 
L.I. Achenbach of North Attleboro, Mass. 
On December 10, at 8:45 a. m., over 
WJAR, Providence, Rev. Henry H. Schoo- 
ley will speak on John Murray. 


CENTRAL WINCHESTER 
ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


The Central Winchester Association of 
Universalist Churches met with the Jersey, 
Ohio, church, Sunday, October 19. 

George Muench, student pastor, delivered 
the morning sermon. 

Special music was furnished by Stanley 
Doran, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Fleming, and 
Mrs. Nora Mills. 

A memorial service was conducted by Rev. 


R. Homer Gleason of Woodstock, and Dr. 
F. B. Bishop of Columbus delivered the 
afternoon sermon. 

Churches represented were Columbus, 
Springfield, Woodstock, Flint, Westville and 
Jersey. 

By unanimous vote of the Jersey official 
board, Rev. L. P. and Rev. Martha G. Jones 
were made ministers emeritus. 

The next annual meeting will be held in 
Columbus. 


PROMPT AID FOR THE G.S.S. A. 


When the General Sunday School Associ- 
ation called attention to the seriousness of 
the situation resulting from a reduced ap- 
propriation for its use by the General Con- 
vention, prompt and helpful action was im- 
mediately taken by the board of trustees 
of the General Convention. The G.S.S. A. 
was forced to wonder whether the five- 
hundred-dollar reduction indicated the adop- 
tion of a policy to withdraw support from 
the general program of religious education 
sponsored by the G. §. S. A. But the Gen- 
eral Convention board has written that the 
reduced appropriation was entirely a finan- 
cial matter. Dr. H. E. Simmons, chairman 
of the newly-named Committee on Church 
Aid, enthusiastically commended “the fine 
work being done by the General Sunday 
School Association.” 

Although no restoration of the budget 
cut was specifically requested by the 
G.S. 8. A., the generous action of the board 
resulted in an appropriation of $250 from the 
Contingency Account to the G. S. 5S. A. 
Furthermore, the board stated its willing- 
ness to confer with the G. S. S. A. as the 
year progresses in regard to further action 
that may be necessary. Thus measures were 
taken to help the association over its diffi- 
culty without imposing an additional strain 
on the regular General Convention budget. 

The G. S. S. A. had adopted its regular 
budget at the Tufts Convention before no- 
tice of the cut could be given, and was thus 
in difficult position, depending upon the Gen- 
eral Convention to the extent of $2,500 per 
year, but being given only $2,000 for the en- 
suing year. 

The officers of the G. S. S. A. understand 
fully and sympathetically the conditions 
which made reductions in the various ap- 
propriations seem imperative. They are 
pledged to co-operate heartily and willingly 
in the general plans for Universalist ad- 
vance, and will adjust the association’s 
program in the future so that subsidies to 
its work will not impose unreasonable de- 
mands upon the General Convention treas- 
ury. Officers of the G. S. S. A. have ex- 
pressed themselves as deeply gratified, not 
only with the financial adjustment, but with 
the thoughtful and understanding attention 
which was given by the General Convention 
board to the statement of their problem. 

Finance Committee, 
General Sunday School Association. 
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AT THE WAYSIDE INN 


Dean and Mrs. Clarence R. Skinner gave 
a dinner party in the old kitchen of the 
Wayside Inn, November 5, for the members 
of the faculty of the Tufts School of Religion 
and their wives. After dinner, in front of 
the fire in the old kitchen, the professors of 
the school impersonated the characters in 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 

Dean Skinner was “Longfellow,” Dean 
McCollester was the “Landlord,” Brotherston 
was the “Poet,” Ratcliff, the “Theologian,” 
Auer, “Ole Bull,” Wolfe, the “Student,” 
Cole, the “Spanish Jew,” and Wyatt, “Monti, 
the Sicilian.” 

Miss Fisher, one of the hostesses, brought 
out the Ole Bull violin, and Mrs. Cole ren- 
dered several selections upon it. 


REQUEST TO MINISTERS 


Ministers are requested to notify Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton or Rev. Harmon M. Gehr 
if any of their families move into the Phila- 
delphia area. Universalists moving into this 
region are requested to get in touch with the 
Church of the Messiah or the Church of 
tbe Restoration. Both these Universalist 
churches wish to serve the great numbers 
of people continually moving into Philadel- 
phia in these days of increasing manufacture 
for defense. 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 
SCHOOL 


Unitarians and Universalists of Essex 
County, Mass., are conducting a six-weeks’ 
leadership education school in the First Par- 
ish Church of Salem from Tuesday evening, 
October 28, through December 2. The dean 
is Rey. Felix Danford Lion of Lawrence and 
the instructors Rev. Robert C. Withington 
of Hudson and Mrs. Douglas Frazier. Mr. 
Withington is teaching a course on “The 
Use of the Bible,” and Mrs. Frazier a course 
on “How to Teach.” 


BEQUEST FOR ALL SOULS, 
BROOKLYN 


All Souls Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
received a check for $1,000 from the widow 
of a late trustee, Paul Rowley, who made 
this bequest in his will for the Church En- 
dowment Fund. Since 1930 $12,700 has 
been received for this fund. 


CHURCH-SCHOOL SUPPER 
AND RALLY DAY AT 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH 


On Friday, October 24, the Secunich Club 
of the Second Universalist Church in South 
Weymouth served a Hallowe’en supper to the 
children with their parents and teachers of 
the church school. Invited guests included 
members of the Prudential Committee and 
Mrs. W. C. Abbe of Newton Center, guest 
speaker. 

Over one hundred persons attended. The 
vestry was decorated by the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee headed by Miss Florence 
Reed, chairman. Following the supper, 
which was served cafeteria style, the mem- 
bers of the school were entertained while 
the adults listened to Mrs. Abbe in the 


church auditorium. Her talk dealt with 
problems confrontifig church schools and how 
parents and other adults could assist in 
solving them. A display of materials was 
parents and other adults could assist in cor- 
House, and appropriate .posters from the 
G. S. S. A. were also displayed. 


A church Rally Day on Sunday the 26th 
brought one hundred people to the church 
service. All auxiliary organizations were 
represented and members of the church 
school attended also. Rev. Albert C. Niles 
preached on “Who Are Your Children’s 
Teachers?” 


On November 25 and 26 the annual church 
fair will be held. 


NOBLE EARLE McLAUGHLIN 


One of Wausau’s outstanding ministerial 
careers came to an end October 30 when 
Rev. Noble Earle McLaughlin, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church since 
1927, died at the parsonage of a heart ail- 
ment from which he had suffered for years. 
He was taken seriously ill July 1. 


Dr. McLaughlin was known to hundreds 
of Wausau residents as one of the most 
active workers for civic betterment. Presi- 
dent of the Wausau Ministerial Association 
in 1934 and 1935 and a consistent force in 
the organization, he was behind many move- 
ments for the improvement of various local 
conditions. 

He was widely traveled in the United 
States and was in much demand in Wiscon- 
sin and surrounding states for lectures on 
his journeys. In 1927 he went abroad, visit- 
ing England, France, Italy, Palestine and 
Scotland. At Falkirk, in Scotland, where 
McLaughlins have lived for centuries, he 
preached a sermon in the church attended 
by his ancestors. 


Dr. McLaughlin was born in Baltimore, 
Md., August 22, 1882, the son of Daniel and 
Mary Elizabeth McLaughlin, whose families 
had been established in the Maryland city 
since before the American Revolution. 

He received his early education there and 
in 1907 was graduated with a bachelor of 
arts degree from St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 

As a student pastor, he served the Uni- 
versalist congregation at East Eddington, 
Maine, in 1906 and 1907, leaving there dur- 
ing the latter year to accept a similar post 
in Stoughton. 

At Stoughton, he was ordained the year 
of his arrival and remained until the autumn 
of 1910, when he became Universalist pastor 
at Monroe. He brought his bride, Miss 
Nellie Townsend of Stoughton, to Monroe 
the following spring. 

Dr. McLaughlin was called to Wausau to 
succeed the late Rev. Richard Taylor upon 
the latter’s death in 1927. 

In 1935 he was called by his alma mater 
to receive the degree of doctor of divinity. 

He studied at various times at Harvard, 
Columbia and Wisconsin Universities and 
was graduated from the Wisconsin College 
of Music at Milwaukee in 1916. Because 
of his musical talent, he was a member of 
the Wausau Elks Male Chorus and had 
led numerous song programs for the Rotary 
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Club, of which he was a long-time member. 

At the time of his death, Dr. McLaughlin 
was state superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Wisconsin. 

Surviving are his wife, a brother, Loyal C. 
McLaughlin, San Francisco, and three sis- 
ters, Mrs. A. J. Harper, Baltimore, Miss E- 
Joy McLaughlin, Goldsboro, N. C., and Mrs. 
P. B. Turner, Madison—From a Wausau 
newspaper. 


CHURCH, STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING, CATCHES FIRE 


Pouring rain on the outside, and prompt 
action by firemen who attacked the flames 
inside quickly, halted a fire in the belfry of 
Chapin Memorial Universalist Church in 
Oneonta, N. Y., which started when the 
building was struck by lightning Saturday 
night, November 1. 

Damage was held to a minimum as fire- 
men used salvage covers to prevent water 
damage, while the flames were conquered 
in a matter of minutes. 

Services were held as usual on Sunday in 
the main auditorium, which was undamaged, 
while Sunday school was held at the home 
of Mrs. D. Forrest Wilber, superintendent. 

Lightning struck the weather vane atop 
the steeple, oddly knocking off only the 
north and west arrows instead of the entire 
vane. It then jumped down the ridge, cut- 
ting the slates in half, entered the belfry, 
tore a light fixture from its place in the 
wall, and dashed out through a dormer 
window, taking out three bricks. 

Part of the belfry was used as a store- 
room for old records, scenery used in church 
plays and the like, and this was tossed out 
as firemen hunted down the last remnants 
of the blaze. 

Damage to the building will be covered 
by insurance, Rev. Charles A. Wyman, pas- 
tor, said—From a local newspaper. 


MASS. COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
— ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches, held in Taunton 
on Wednesday, November 5, the Universalist 
Church was represented by Dr. and Mrs. 
George E. Leighton, Dr. C. Guy Robbins, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Mrs. Lawrence 
Asplind, Rev. L. C. Nichols, Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, Rev. 
Charles H. Monbleau, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, and 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons. Dr. Rose conducted 
a devotional service at the close of the fore- 
noon session. 


A. U. W. OF NEW YORK 


The following is a corrected list of officers 
in the A. U. W. of New York elected at 
the state convention: President, Mrs. G. A. 
Jansson, Syracuse; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Edgar R. Walker, Albion; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. P. E. Thornhill, Watertown; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. George Tolbert, Wa- 
tertown; corresponding secretary, Miss Elma 
M. Seckner, Ilion; treasurer, Mrs. Norman 
Barth, Rochester; directors for three years, 
Mrs. Hal Kearns, Auburn, and Mrs. George 
Campbell, Cicero; director for two years, 
Mrs. Clinton Moulton, Dolgeville. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 


At the Church of the Messiah in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the service on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 2, was dedicated to William 
Hi. Hart, Jr., for forty years superintendent 
of the Sunday school, and for twenty-five 
years moderator of the church. A framed 
portrait, presented by Arthur W. Pithouse, 
was placed in front of the desk. To Mr. 
Hart All Souls Day was a church festival 
especially dear, for which he prepared a 
number of special programs. Following the 
service the congregation adjourned to the 
Sunday-school room. A song was used 
which was included in the program when Mr. 
Hart was installed as superintendent on 
January 15, 1882. The portrait was then 
hung on the wall by Mr. Pithouse. A re- 
sponsive service by the minister and the 
congregation was read, and the simple ob- 
servance concluded with the singing of a 
favorite song of Mr. Hart, “March On, 
March On to Victory.” 7 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Next meeting November 17 at 10:45 a. m. 
at Universalist headquarters. Rev. John H. 
Leamon of Cambridge will speak on “Our 
Need of Redemption.” Rev. Weston A. 
Cate of Auburn, Maine, president of the 
Universalist Ministerial Association, will also 
be present. 


RELIGION SAYS YOU CAN 


A new printing of this book by Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton has come from the press. 
Price 50 cents. Order from the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. 5. E. Gerard Priestley, who recently 
finished five years’ work at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York, is giving 
his entire time this year to lecturing and 
writing. He has just finished a tour of Penn- 
sylvania, where he has addressed teachers’ 
institutes, forums and college groups. He is 
to be at our Congress Square Church, Port- 
land, November 18, and then will go to the 
Middle West for December and January and 
to Florida and other Southern states for 
February. He may be addressed at 1000 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Col. Louis Annin Ames, president, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone and Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, vice-presidents, Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, vice-president for finance, Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, secretary, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent, and the following 
trustees, Fred B. Perkins, H. E. Simmons, 
Elwood J. Way, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, Rev. 
Carl H. Olson, Paul E. Herschel and Chester 
A. Dunlap, with Miss Esther A. Richardson, 
assistant secretary, were at the meeting of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, New York City, Octo- 
ber 27-29. Arthur H. Britton and Edgar T. 
Williams were absent. 


Rev. A. R. Rumball-Petre of 286 Dahill 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., is one of the great 
authorities on rare Bibles. He is giving five 
lectures on the subject, the first being “The 


Romance of Rare Bibles.” Both Lewis Gan- 
nett and John Haynes Holmes speak of him 
in high terms. 


Miss Jeanette Morey, a senior at Tufts 
College School of Religion, is this year as- 
sisting in the work of the Universalist church 
in Woonsocket, R. I. Miss Morey, whose 
home is in Nashua, N. H., is daughter of the 
late Edwin Morey who in 1919 and 1920 was 
vice-president of the G. S. S. A. 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, national president 
of the Association of Universalist Women, 
will be at 16 Beacon St., Boston, on Novem- 
ber 17. She will speak at the Church of the 
Mediator in Providence, R. I., on Novem- 
ber 18. 


On November 13 Rev. R. S. Kellerman 
celebrated the sixty-second anniversary of 
his ordination as a minister. On January 25, 
1942, he and Mrs. Kellerman are planning to 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of their 
wedding. 


Miss Marilyn Skiles, for over a year solo- 
ist at our church in Hutchinson, Kan., and 
now a student at Urbana, IIl., University, 
sang on “The Hour of Charm” broadcast 
over NBC, New York, Sunday, November 2. 


Miss Martha R. Stacy, representative of 
the Association of Universalist Women at 
the Blackmer Home in Tokyo, arrived at 
Seattle, Wash., October 30, and will soon 
be in Boston. 


Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., bequeathed 
his books to the School of Religion in Tufts 
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College, household furnishings to Mrs. Hall, 
and $15,500 to his daughter, Mrs. Dorothy 
Hall Morris. 


Rev. James D. Tillinghast, secretary of 
the Boston Universalist Club, who under- 
went a major surgical operation in August, 
has now recovered. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has announced in advance sermon 
topics for every Sunday between October 5 
and June 21. 


OHIO LETTER 
(Continued from page 898) 


Institute next summer. Rev. R. Homer 
Gleason will serve as dean. 

The various churches report renewed in- 
terest. Columbus is having gratifying at- 
tendances at the regular church services. 
Activities of various types are arousing the 
interest of an ever-widening group. A small 
church school has been organized and gives 
promise of good results. Woodstock has. 
a newly-organized young people’s group. 
The church school has taken on a new lease 
of life and is giving opportunity for work to 
more and more persons. Belpre is carrying 
on actively under lay leadership at present. 
Rev. Douglas Frazier visited here recently 
and organized a youth group. These are 
only a few of the churches which are going 
forward with renewed vigor, but they indi- 
cate the spirit that is present throughout 
the state. 

Harriet E. Druley. 


After eile 


There’s nothing like a 


GOOD BOOK 


WINDSWEPT 

ALL THAT GLITTERS 
MRS. APPLEYARD’S YEAR 
THE STRANGE WOMAN 


FOUR YEARS IN PARADISE 
BERLIN DIARY 


For Christmas 


Mary Ellen Chase 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Louise Andrews Kent 
Ben Ames Williams 


Osa Johnson 
William L. Shirer 


YOU CAN’T DO BUSINESS WITH HITLER Douglas Miller 


READING I’VE LIKED 


A LEAF IN THE STORM 
COLLECTED SONNETS 
THE DRUM GOES DEAD 


WILL ROGERS: HIS WIFE’S STORY 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 


Edited by Clifton Fadiman 


Lin Yutang 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Bess Streeter Aldrich 
Betty Rogers 


An Anthology 
A. J. Cronin 


BIBLE PLANTS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS Eleanor A. King 


THE HILLS BEYOND 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1940-41 
SARATOGA TRUNK 

THE VENABLES 

THE BLIND MAN’S HOUSE 


or any other book you desire 


Thomas Wolfe 


Edited by Edwin Mantle 
Edna Ferber 

Kathleen Norris 

Hugh Walpole 


www se 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Obituary 


MRS. HORACE F. COLE 


Mrs. Abbie J. Cole died at her home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 10. She was born in 
Weston, Vt., February 12, 1848, and spent most 
of her early life there. She was married to 
Horace F. Cole in 1873 and until his death in 
1909 lived in Vermont. After that she moved 
to Massachusetts to make her home with her 
daughter. 4 

Mrs. Cole became a member of the Univer- 
salist church at Brattleboro, Vt., during the 
pastorate of Rev. Moses Harris. She attended 
the Universalist church in North Cambridge 
and Arlington, Mass., during her later days. 
She kept her interest in her church and her 
native state and was in possession of all her 
faculties to the end. The funeral was held in 
Cambridge, Rev. Robert M. Rice of the Arling- 
ton church officiating. Burial was in the family 
lot at Ludlow, Vt. 

Three children survive, Frederick H. of St. 
Albans, Vt., Florence B. of Cambridge, Mass., 
with whom she made her home, and J. Harry 
of Los Angeles, Calif. There are three grand- 
children, Donald G. of Albany, N. Y., Mrs. 
Dorothy Harvey of Ascutney, Vt., and Rachel 
Lesley Cole of Brattleboro, Vt., and three great- Ente Gln 


grandchildren. CHRISTMAS YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS 


~ CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


CAROLS @ CUSTOMS @ LEGENDS AND POEMS 


MRS. JOHN A. COWAN 


The Province of Quebec lost one of its lead- CHRISTMAS 


ing Universalists in the death of Mrs. John A. 
Cowan, formerly of Huntingville, on September . 

19, in her 78th year. She was of an old Annual, No. tas 1941 aes, bt is Price 1.00 
Universalist family, her father being the late 


D. J. Ayer, a prominent glove manufacturer, 
church and temperance worker, and founder of 


the former Moe’s River, Quebec, Universalist 

church. Her husband, who died in 1938, was YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Hunt- 
ingville church. Mrs. Cowan had always taken j 

an active part in the Ladies’ Aid of the church, 6th Volume, 1941 ee hg | Se Price 25 cents 
had sung in the choir and had also served as 
organist. She was a past president of the 
Sherbrooke County W. C. T. U. and was a 


member of several women’s institutes. A gifted Also available, No. 10, CHRISTMAS, 1940, $1.00 
musician, with a keen mind, and a consecrated 


worker in all good causes, she will be greatly 5th Volume, YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS, 1940, 25 cents 


missed. 
Mrs. Cowan is survived by a _ son, three 
daughters, four grandchildren and two brothers. 
The funeral was held in the Huntingville 
church, which was crowded to the doors, the 
minister, Rev. R. L. Weis, officiating. 


MRS. E. T. LAIDLAW 


in Chicago. She and her husband and daughter 
died October 8, 1941. Rev. Donald K. E : 
ibe iy “St Paul’s, Paciicas atte Funarai SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


were members of Ryder Memorial Church until 
service on October 10. f r 1942 
Mrs. Laidlaw is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 0 


The 1942 Week by Week 
Ida Sheldon Laidlaw, widow of E. T. Laid- 
law, was born in a Universalist home and ] 
family near Ogdensburg, N. Y., January 18, Kingagement Ca endar 
1861. In 1893 she was married, and thereafter, . 
except for temporary residence elsewhere, lived 
that membership merged with St. Paul’s. She B 
was a reader of the Leader all her adult life. y3 

After several years of failing health, she 
Alzina Milligan of Oakland, Calif., and Mrs. 
habe eee of Minneapolis, several nieces and 
nephews, and a daughter, Elizabeth S. Laidlaw. ° 
56 New Sparkling Photographs of 

Historic New England 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Nov. 18 and 19: Dean Edwin J. Van Etten, 
D. D., St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Nov. 20, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day, Dr. Pal- 
frey Perkins. Ad 


Nov. 21: Dean Van Etten. 

Nov. 25-28, ‘‘Theological Schools’ Week”: Tues- 7 
eG Dele al MAA OOD The New England Calendar Makes a Perfect Gift 
versity School of Theology. Wednesday, Dean 
Angus Dun, D. D., Episcopal Theological 


School, Cambridge. Thursday, Dean Vaughan ; 
Dabney, D. D., Andover Newton Theological In a Special 
School, Newton Center. Friday, Dean Wil- ° 

lard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard Divinity Gift Box at ! 

School, Cambridge. 


Dec. 2-5: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., Chaplain, 
Yale University. c) 


Dec. 9-12: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church, Boston. 


Dec. 16-19: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., The Order from 
Second Church in Newton. 


Dec. 23 and 24: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, The THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


First Parish Church in Cohasset. 
Dec, 25, 41 a. m, Christinas Day, Dr. Palfrey 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Perkins. 
Dec. 26: Mr. Meserve. 
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NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the New 
York state Young People’s Christian Union will 
be held in the First Universalist Church in 
Middleport on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
November 21, 22 and 23, for the purpose ot 
‘transacting any business that may legally come 
before it. 

Betsy Owen, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of William W. Lewis by 
New Hampshire. 
Accepted Robert Killam from New York state. 
Transferred Francis P. Randall to Connecticut. 
Transferred Charles G. Girelius to New Yor 
state. “ 
Granted letter of license to Eugene Adams 
(one year). ‘ 
Renewed letter of license of Morris Robinson. 
Renewed letter of license of Robert Hosmer. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Announcing ... 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Volume II 


Compiled by 
ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Each volume $2.50 
The two volumes boxed $4.50 


Great Companions is an anthology of 
prose and poetry concerned with the 
meaning and purpose of life, enduring in 
literary quality, and rich and varied in 
source. More than a collection, this 
compilation has organic unity and makes 
fascinating reading. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special] disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacifie School of Religion. 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Francis P. Randall accepted on transfer 
from Massachusetts. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will convene at 
16 Beacon St., Boston, on Tuesday, November 
25, 1941, at 1:30 p. m., for the examination of 
Albert Quillen Perry “fas to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.’ 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Present Religious 
Crisis in Europe 


December 1—The Tragic Continent and 
Its Conflicting Forces. December 4— 
Church and State on the European Con- 
tinent. December 8—Three Perils for 
European Protestantism. December 11— 
The Church of Faith in a World of 
Chaos. December 15—The Church and 
the Churches. December 18—A Vision of 
Reconstruction. 


Adolphe Keller, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor at the Universities of Ziirich 

and Geneva, Switzerland, Director of the 

Ecumenical Seminar and the European 
Central Office for Interchurch Aid. 


On Monday and Thursday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Compliments 


of 


Metropolitan Coal Company 


CAPitol 8800 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. William W. Lewis 
from the Massachusetts Convention. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 
School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 


Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
ree School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M.D., 
ean 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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Crackling 


“No doubt you will allow me to take my 
laundry with me,” said the haughty lodger 
who had been backward with his payments. 

“Certainly,” replied the landlady. “Your 
other collar is downstairs.”—Montreal Star. 


“What did your father die of?” the doc- 
tor asked a Negro who was being examined 
for life insurance. 

“Ah don’t know, boss,” he replied, “but 
it wasn’t nothing serious.”—Stray Stories. 


A little English girl came in late for 
school with this note: 

“Please excuse May for being late. We 
were blitzed last night and she wasn’t dug 
out until three o’clock this morning.”—M ont- 
real Star. 


Mistress (angrily): “I never heard such 
impudence in all my life. You had a lot of 
nerve to call yourself a lady’s maid.” 

New Maid: “I don’t call myself that now, 
ma’am, but I was a lady’s maid before I 
got this job.’—Montreal Star. 


Director: “I’ve watched your acting, and 
I think you ought to take up writing.” 

Aspirant: “You mean writing for the 
theater, of course?” 

Director: “No, writing home for money.”— 
Stray Stories. 


“There is direct and indirect taxation. 
Give me an example of indirect taxation.” 

“The dog tax, sir.” 

“How is that?” 

“The dog does not have to pay it.”— 
Exchange. 

Recruit Instructor (to a squad of new 
boots at the naval training station): “Halt!” 

But one of them marched on. 


Recruit Instructor: “See here, Jones, what 
did you do before joining the navy?” 

Jones: “I was a teamster, sir.” 

Recruit Instructor (next time he gave the 
command): “Squad halt; Jones, whoa!”— 
Exchange. 


Telegram to Friend: “Washout on line. 
Can’t come.” 

Reply: “Come anyway. Borrow a shirt.” 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


Lawyer (to prisoner client who is a 
plumber by profession): “Well, what shall 
we ask for—trial by judge or by jury?” 

Client: “Take the judge. I’ve done 
plumbing for most everybody in town but 
him.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


In Philadelphia, the late Bishop Foss 
was once asked, “Sir, do you talk in your 
sleep?” 

“No, sir,” replied the witty Bishop. “Are 
you not aware that I am a clergyman? I 
talk in other people’s.’—Watchman-Exam- 
aner. 


Teacher: “Tommy Simpson, have you any 
good excuse for being late this morning?” 

Tommy: “Yes—we had waffles and syrup 
for breakfast.”—Pathfinder. 
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Not 
Without You 


No one can take your place in the ranks 
of those who support worthy causes. 
Not without you can we climb to higher 
levels of service and efficiency. 


You are perhaps unable to work directly 
for the undergirding of child-life, but 
your gifts will make it possible for others 
to do a better job. Religious Education 
must not fail or falter now. 
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@e MORE THAN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
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